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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


We expressed the hope last week that foreign 
policy would not be neglected among the other issues of 
the election. We therefore welcome the emphasis which 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George have laid upon the 
Government’s shortcomings under this head in their 
joint manifesto. The “Times’’ complains that this is 
“to make capital out of the continued disturbance of 
Europe.’’ No complaint could be more absurd. Every- 
one knows that foreign affairs will constitute the 
supreme problem for whatever British Government 
emerges from the electoral contest. Reports from France 
make it clear that not only official France but French 
opinion generally is now set on the disintegration of 
Germany as the only practicable objective. The French 
realize, more clearly perhaps than we do here, that 
Reparations must now be written off as illusion; but 
that makes them only the more insistent that they must 
get something else from the Ruhr adventure. M. Poin- 
caré can therefore count for the time being on a national 
support, more solid than ever, for his ghastly policy of 
pursuing “ security ’’ through the permanent destruction 
of France’s secular rival. What is to be the attitude 
of Britain towards this design, in which it will soon be 
impossible for the most complaisant British Minister to 
affect to disbelieve? That is the one question that 
matters above all others. The answer to it will 
constitute the decisive test of British statesmanship. 

* * * 

Is it not obvious that the present Government have 
proved themselves utterly unfit to handle this situation! 
As regards their past record, there is no exaggeration 
in the Liberal leaders’ indictment :— 


“ For at least a century past no greater economic, 
political, or moral question has confronted Europe than 
the French and Belgian occupation of the heart of 
German industry in the Ruhr. In no great European 
—— for at least a century og has it ever been 

oubtful where Britain stood. Yet for a whole year 
neither our Allies, nor neutral Powers, nor our late 
enemies have known whether in this crucial issue 
Britain had a voice or mind or conscience of her own. 
In January the Government refused to associate the 
country with the occupation of the Ruhr; but for 
months they half condoned it and waited for results. 
Only when its failure was becoming manifest did they 


declare their view, held apparently since January, that 
the invasion was a breach of the Treaty of Versailles. 
. . . » In June, Germany put forward proposals, largely 
on Lord Curzon’s prompting, for meeting the Allies’ 
demands. The British Government declared, quite 
properly, that these proposals called for reply. Five 
months have passed and no reply has ever been made. 
British policy was one of the chief rallying powers in 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars. For the past year, 
its blindness, indecision, and impotence have been such 
that it has ceased to exercise any guiding influence upon 
European affairs.” 


If this is the Government’s past record, what hopes can 
be placed in them for the future, when the Prime 
Minister, by his Protectionist diversion, virtually con- 
fesses that Europe is too much for him? How, indeed, 
is it conceivable that an adequate foreign policy could 
be pursued by a Government which retains Mr. Ronald 
MeNeill as the spokesman of the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons? 
* * * 

Mr. Batpwin gave a general outline of his tariff 
programme in his election address to his Bewdley coni- 
stituents. He proposes (1) to create a general tariff on 
manufactured imports for revenue purposes; (2) “to 
give special assistance to industries which are suffering 
under unfair foreign competition ’’ ; (3) to use the tariff 
as a whole “to negotiate for a reduction of foreign 
tariffs in those directions which would most benefit our 
export trade’’; and (4) “to give substantial Preference 
to the Empire on the whole range of our duties.’’ The 
wording of the first proposal is worth attention. Mr. 
Baldwin desires “ to raise revenue by methods less unfair 
to our own home production, which at present bears the 
whole burden of local and national taxation, including 
the cost of relieving unemployment.’’ The heavy burden 
of post-war rates and taxes is doubtless one of the 
“absolutely new circumstances’’ which Mr. Baldwin 
regards as having changed the whole fiscal problem ; and 
Mr. Amery has been particularly active in developing 
the argument that part of the price of British goods 
represents a contribution to the Exchequer, which is lost, 
when foreign goods are bought instead. As a matter of 
fact, this argument is old enough to have been exposed 
by Bastiat nearly eighty years ago. Essentially, it is 
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a subtle variant of the ordinary Protectionist fallacy, 
which ignores the fact that imports are paid for by 
exports. When we buy a commodity abroad the 
Exchequer gets as much from the export trade, with 
which we pay for it, as it would get if the commodity 
were made at home. 


x * * 


Ir is incorrect to speak as though the whole burden 
of taxes was added to the prices of commodities. It is 
very doubtful whether a well-contrived tax like the 
income tax has this effect in any important degree. 
Local rates, on the other hand, have it in a very large 
degree ; and as the relief of unemployment is at present 
thrown largely on the Poor Law, and is defrayed out of 
local rates, there is certainly some substance in Mr. 
Baldwin’s contention that “ the cost of relieving unem- 
ployment ’’ is a serious impediment to British industry. 
For this reason we welcome the announcement in the 
Liberal manifesto that ‘‘the Liberal Party proposes 
thoroughly to remodel the Insurance Acts with a view 
to providing benefits sufficient to allow a reasonable 
subsistence to a man and his family without aid from 
Poor Law relief. The Poor Law authorities should not 
have to bear a burden which ought to be regarded, not 
as a local, but as a national, charge.’’ This, coupled 
with the demand for a reform of our present rating 
system, which “discourages improvement and penalizes 
those who create industries or provide houses,’’ indicates 
the right way of dealing with the evil which Mr. 
Baldwin recognizes. 


* *% * 


WE publish an article from an Agricultural Corre- 
spondent, which deals with Mr. Baldwin’s proposed 
subsidy to agriculture. The farmers will show them- 
selves extremely simple-minded if they swallow this bait. 
Doubtless the £13 millions they stand to receive will more 
than compensate them for the increased costs which the 
tariffs will throw upon them ; but, whereas the latter will 
be very difficult to remove if they are once imposed, the 
former is almost certain to disappear, when the extreme 
agricultural depression has passed. Subsidies, as Free 
Traders have always recognized, have this advantage over 
tariffs, that the cost of them to the community is obvious ; 
and it is foolish to suppose that the taxpayer will consent 
to go on paying large sums of money to the farmers, 
when agriculture recovers some degree of prosperity. 
The farmers will then lose their subsidy, and will find 
that the tariffs which injure them have become 
established very firmly. “If everyone in Britain gives 
me sixpence,’’ said Sir Auckland Geddes a few years ago, 
“T become a millionaire; and no one feels the loss very 
much. But we cannot all become millionaires by all 
agreeing to give one another sixpence.’’ The attempt 
to do this is the essential logic of Protection; but the 
farmers will assuredly not find themselves the gainers 
in the long run, if the process of exchanging sixpences is 
once begun. 


* * * 


One of the worst features-which the process inevit- 
ably entails is the growth of political log-rolling, if not 
crude corruption. As Mr. Winston Churchill put it 
twenty years ago, ‘‘ The first set of tariffs may indeed be 
framed to serve the trade of the country. The second 
set will be arranged to suit the fortunes of a party. 
This to catch the iron vote, that to collar the cotton; 
this other, again, to rope in the woollens. . . . All who 
can organize effectively shall spare the spoils. All who 
cannot organize will pay the costs. Every member of 
Parliament will be a dockyard member.’’ This is no 


idle fear. Dr. Alfred Marshall, in his “ Money, Credit, 
and Commerce,’”’ has described how he went to the 
United States “prepared to learn, not indeed that the 
American system was applicable to England, but that it 
might contain ideas capable of adaptation to English 
conditions.”’ 

“IT came back convinced that a Protective policy in 
fact was a very different thing from a Protective policy 
as painted by sanguine economists, such as Carey and 
some of his followers, who assumed that all other people 
would be as upright as they knew themselves to be. 
found that, however simple the plan on which a Protec- 
tive policy started, it was drawn on irresistibly to 
become intricate; and to lend its chief aid to those 
industries which were already strong enough to do with- 
out it. In becoming intricate it became corrupt, and 
tended to corrupt general politics. On the whole, I 
thought that this moral harm far outweighed any small 
net benefit which it might be capable of conferring on 
American industry, in the stage in which it was then.” 


* * * 


Toe Labour manifesto contains a great deal of 
sound Liberal doctrine, and the inevitable schemes for 
nationalizing the mines and railways and for a “ non- 
recurring ’’ Capital Levy. On the whole, despite the 
obvious propagandist value to Unionists of the Capital 
Levy bogey, rather less is being heard of this proposal 
than last year. On Tuesday Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
said quite bluntly that “it was not now Socialism, 
defeated and discredited by the judgment of the electors 
a year ago, which was their dangerous opponent, but it 
was Liberalism reunited, and reunited on the fiscal 
issue.’’ It is, indeed, clear that the Labour Party 
neither expects nor much desires a majority in the next 
Parliament ; and there is no need for any timid Free 
Trader to cast a frightened vote for Unionism. We 
note, however, that the “ Spectator’ is salving its fiscal 
conscience with the fear that Liberals may unite with 
Labour to impose the Capital Levy. This is a manifesta- 
tion of party loyalty which finds its adequate counter- 
part in the “ New Statesman’s’’ bland explanation that 
the levy is neither “ advisable nor even possible as long 
as the business community is opposed to it ’’; but “ the 
leaders of the Labour Party are sincere supporters of 
the idea, and we can see no reason why they should 
abandon so popular a plank in their platform on the eve 
of an election.”’ 

* * * 


LIBERAL reunion has brought in its train far fewer 
local difficulties than might have been expected. Only 
in three constituencies is there still a threat of a split, 
and there are strong hopes that before nomination day 
even these disputes will be tactfully adjusted by head- 
quarters. Mr. Lloyd George’s appearance on Mr. 
Asquith’s platform at Paisley will set the seal to a very 
thoroughgoing act of appeasement. On the other side, 
the Unionist Party, and still more the Unionist Govern- 
ment, have received more cordial support from 
Lord Birkenhead than the published facts explain. 
Lord Birkenhead, however, should read Mr. Baldwin’s 
speeches before he composes his own. On Tuesday he 
argued that the Americans, in order to get round our 
import duties on motor-cars, have established factories 
in Canada, and are exporting cars to us from there. The 
result is, he says, that ‘‘ Canada is producing almost as 
many motor-cars as we are.’’ As he wishes to force the 
Americans ‘‘ either to pay our tariff, or part of our tariff, 
or to establish factories here,’’ we assume that he would 
raise the duty against Canada. But on Thursday of last 
week, the Prime Minister argued that it would be “‘ of 
direct benefit to us’’ if, by means of a preference on 
manufactured imports, we could stimulate a considerable 
development of manufactures in Canada. 
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AFTER a prolonged struggle in the Conference of 
Ambassadors, Lord Curzon has gained a diplomatic vic- 
tory of some substance over M. Poincaré. The French 
Premier has been pursuing consistently the familiar 
tactics of creating an impossible situation in spite of his 
Allies, and then attempting to force the hand of those 
Allies by facing them with a fait accompli. In this 
particular case he had deliberately, and in total dis- 
regard of the most urgent warnings from this country, 
plunged Germany into a state of chaos in which the 
exercise of the functions of the Allied Military Commis- 
sion of Control became impossible, and then called on 
Great Britain to support his demand—to be advanced 
under threat of sanctions—that the Commission should 
resume its work, with its safety guaranteed by the 
German Government. To that proposal in its original 
form Lord Curzon maintained an unwavering opposi- 
tion ; and in this case the Italians took as strong a line 
as ourselves. Belgium, though ostensibly lining up with 
France, was known to be gravely uneasy about the 
proposal, and fully ready to accept the more moderate 
suggestions of the British Foreign Office. In the end 
M. Poincaré has yielded, and the Note dispatched to 
Germany contains neither a specific date for the resump- 
tion of the work of the Commission nor any mention of 
penalties to be imposed in case its activities are impeded. 
Similarly, the return of the Crown Prince to Germany 
is made the subject merely of grave warnings, and not 
of threats. It is worth noting at the same time that the 
French have just sustained one of their rare defeats on 
the Rhineland High Commission, Belgium having voted 
with Britain and Italy against the French proposal to 
exclude the new German Rentenmark currency from 
occupied territory. . 

* * * 

Wuart has happened in Paris can have no effect on 
the German Chancellor’s immediate difficulties, except in 
so far as the attempt to embroil the situation still further 
lhas been foiled. Whether Dr. Stresemann has days or 
weeks of office before him, or whether ‘he will have fallen 
before these lines are in print, jis wholly uncertain. The 
Reichstag met on Tuesday, but adjourned till Thursday 
owing to Communist obstruction. The hope of optimists 
was that on its reassembly the Chancellor would 
temporarily, at any rate, secure his position by laying 
on the table particulars of a rather mysterious external 
credit he is said to have negotiated, to be dependent on 
the continuance of Dr. Stresemann personally in office. 
What effective security Germany can offer for such a loan 
is not clear. It is in any case distinct from the moderate 
credits which have been definitely arranged in this 
country for coal to enable the richest coal-producing 
country in Europe to keep some kind of industrial and 
transport services going through the winter. Even if the 
larger credit materializes, the alleviation of Germany’s 
perplexities will be small. The Separatist movement is 
scotched in spite of the French—who have been informed 
fully of the British view of their official protestations of 
complete neutrality—but it is by no means finally 
suppressed, and what the French officials on the spot 
have failed to achieve by cynically direct action, they 
may yet effect by creating conditions in which a move- 
ment for autonomy or independence becomes the 
inhabitants’ only hope. And at any moment Bavaria 
may blaze up afresh, though the fiasco of the premature 
Putsch has undoubtedly postponed, if it has not com- 
‘pletely averted, the gravest danger that has yet 
threatened the central Government. 


THERE are plenty of interesting features about the 
Spanish royal visit to Italy. King Alfonso claims, with 
some justice, to be the chief Catholic monarch in Europe, 
and his reception at the Vatican was in full keeping 
with that tradition. But the Quirinal, not the Vatican, 
is the centre of importance for the Spanish sovereigns 
and their attendant Minister, General Primo de Rivera. 
The meeting between the two militarist autocrats, whom 
their respective sovereigns by quick decisions kept at 
the critical moment within the bounds of constitu- 
tionalism, has an interest all its own. Whether Signor 
Mussolini has most to teach his Spanish colleague, or 
vice versa, is matter for nice speculation. At all events, 
the main result of the visit is to bring the talk of a 
Spanish-Italian alliance well to the forefront once more. 
Such an arrangement, involving as it would the two 
principal Catholic States of Europe, would have a certain 
religious importance, but its main bearing would be cn 
the balance of power in the Mediterranean and Northern 
Africa. In both those spheres the only nation to which 
it need cause serious anxiety would be France. The 
tendency at the moment is to exaggerate considerably 
the importance of King Alfonso’s visit. Both Spain and 
Italy feel the need of enhancing their own reputations. 
It was this, Signor Mussolini informs us, and not the 
mere desire for a pledge, that was the chief motive of 
Italian action at Corfu. “ Since the fatal evacuation of 
Valona, Italy had been on the ground,”’ and “ this proof 
of energy and strength was needed’’ to restore her to 
an upright posture. Both Spain and Italy may believe 
that they can impart a little much-desired prestige to 
one another ; but whether this aspiration wil] take any 
serious practical form is doubtful. Whatever resem- 
blances there may be between the internal policies of 
Signor Mussolini and General de Rivera, the Spanish 
Director has shown small signs of emulating the Fascist 
policy in foreign affairs. On one vital point, at least, 
the policies of the two countries differ widely, for the 
desire of Spain to increase her influence with the Latin 
Republics in South America has rendered her a warm 
supporter of the League of Nations. 


* + * 


For whatever political policy boilermakers may vote 
on December 6th, it is to be hoped that they are now 
voting for the restoration of peace in their industry. 
After a prolonged conference at Edinburgh, a provi- 
sional agreement was reached, and as we go to press the 
members of the Boilermakers’ Society are balloting on 
its acceptance. The National Overtime and Night-Shift 
Agreement is again put forward, subject to further nego- 
tiations on five specified points, which the boilermakers 
claim are prejudicial to their interests owing to condi- 
tions peculiar to their trade; failing agreement on such 
adjustments, recourse is to be had to arbitration. The 
delegates to the conference have recommended accept- 
ance of these terms to their members, and if no hitch 
occurs, work in the shipyards will be resumed next week. 
The main lessons of this disastrous dispute are that it 
is extremely difficult to reach a settlement when once 
open warfare has begun, and that in industrial negotia- 
tions no room must be left for any possible doubt as to 
the opinions and intentions of either party. The boiler- 
makers should have declared publicly when they with- 
drew from the early negotiations that they intended to 
have no further part or lot in the matter: they should 
not have left room for any misunderstanding as to what 
they meant by that action. Some blame also attaches to 
the employers, in that they did not demand from the 
boilermakers a definition of their position, but were 
content to assume what best suited them, 
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FREE TRADE. 
By J. M. KEYNES. 
I. 


BEFORE we examine Mr. Baldwin’s contention that new 
facts have changed the significance of old proposals, let 
us remind ourselves of some principles which have 
certainly not changed. 

Free Trade is based on two fundamental truths 
which, stated with their due qualifications, no one can 
dispute who is capable of understanding the meaning of 
the words :— 

I. It is better to employ our capital and our labour 
in trades where we are relatively more efficient than 
other people are, and to exchange the products of these 
trades for goods in the production of which we are 
relatively less efficient. 

Every sane man pursues this principle in his private 
life. He concentrates his energies on those employ- 
ments where his efficiency is greatest in comparison with 
other people’s; and leaves to others what they can do 
better than he can. 

There are four, and only four, recognized types of 
exception to this principle, which apply equally to 
nations and to individuals :— 

1. If, for non-economic reasons, a particular trade, 
or the conditions in which it is carried on, are degrad- 
ing or unpleasant, or if, on the other hand, they are 
peculiarly desirable, we may recognize such facts by 
prohibitions and by encouragements. Such cases are 
certainly not to be found amongst manufactured imports 
or exports as a class. Many believe, however, that the 
encouragement of agriculture comes under this head. 

2. If a particular article or service is of such a kind 
that it is not safe for nations or individuals to leave 
themselves entirely dependent on the services of out- 
siders, this is a reason for insisting that we should 
retain at least the capacity for providing it at home. 
This is the case of “key industries.’”’ It is already 
covered by existing legislation. The main objection to 
such legislation is that, under cover of it, Protectionists 
are apt to slip in articles which do not really satisfy the 
conditions. 

3. Where relative inefficiency is due to a remediable 
lack of practice or of education on the part of our own 
industries, it may be worth while to spend something on 
gaining the necessary experience. This is the case of 
‘‘ infant industries.’’ Here again the objection is that 
Protectionists are apt to father on it elderly or 
unpromising ‘‘ infants.’’ It can hardly occur in an old 
industrial country, such as England, except in an industry 
based on a new invention. I donot know any important 
case of this, except possibly that of the motor industry,— 
which is already heavily protected. 

4. Where, for special reasons, the cheapness of the 
imported goods does not look like being permanent, yet 
may bankrupt and destroy our own organization so long 
as it lasts, temporary measures may be justified. This 
is the case of ‘‘ dumping ”’ and of imports from countries 
of depreciating currency. ‘ Generally speaking, the 
occasions for action under this head are not so common 
as may appear at first. We have to weigh the direct 
benefit of getting the goods cheap against the indirect 
injury done to our organization. It is not true, at 
present, that we are suffering seriously under this head ; 
and in so far as it can be proved that we are suffering 
in particular cases, this is already provided for by existing 
legislation. 

II. The second great principle is that there can be 
no disadvantage in receiving useful objects from abroad. 
If we have to pay at once, we can only pay with the 


export of goods and services, and the exchange would 
not take place (subject to the necessary exceptions just 
stated) unless there was an advantage in it. Every 
export, which is not paid for by an import, represents a 
decrease in the capital available within the country. 

Thus an artificial interference with imports must 
either interfere with exports or involve an artificial 
stimulation to capital to leave the country. Now, if we 
are to interfere at all with the natural course of trade, 
surely it should be with the object of keeping capita] at 
home, not of driving it abroad. With our shortage of 
housing and the need of factories and equipment to 
render efficient our growing supply of labour, we need to 
keep more capital at home, and so to arrange matters 
that our surplus resources are occupied in increasing our 
own equipment for future production and for the 
shelter of our own population. There is already, in my 
opinion, too much encouragement to the export of our 
capital. With our diminished savings and our increas- 
ing needs, we are not in the position in which we used 
to be for sending cut goods to the rest of the vorld and 
getting back, for the time-being, nothing whatever in 
return. 

Our imports are our income. To put obstacles in 
their way is to be as crazy as a business man would be 
who tried to prevent his customers and his debtors from 
paying their bills. 

Neither of these principles is in the least affected 
by whether or not foreign countries impose tariffs. 

There is a third argument for Free Trade, but one 
far less absolute and more relative to changing circum- 
stanees than the first two,—namely, the principle of 
laissez-faire. This is never a final argument. The old 
view, that the self-interest of individuals, operating 


“without interference, will always produce the best 


results, is not true. As knowledge increases aud the 
arts of government improve, the public good requires 
many checks on the unregulated acts of individual 
traders. Nevertheless, in a case like this, where lobby- 
ing, expense, waste of time, and friction of all kinds will 
endlessly ensue, we require, to justify the change, not 
the momentary caprice of a Minister who is short of 
material for a speech at a party gathering, but solid and 
cerfain advantages to the State, carefully thought cut 
and clearly explained. 

The above arguments are directed against import 
duties of which the object is to keep out foreign goods. 
This is Mr. Baldwin’s main object. It is these arguments, 
therefore, which are relevant to his proposals. Since, 
however, Protectionists rapidly shift to other ground 
than that from which the argument is driving them, it 
will be safer to complete our rapid survey of the whole 
field. 

There are three principal objects, other than the 
prevention of imports, for which import duties have been 
proposed at various times :— 

1, The favouring of imports from some sources of 
supply rather than others, namely Preference. 

2. The annoyance of foreign countries, in the hope 
that they will offer you some concession to abate the 
nuisance, namely Retaliation. 

3. The exploitation of a position of monopoly or 
partial monopoly, in order, by restricting the volume of 
trade, to get a more favourable ratio of exchange, 
namely, Making the Foreigner Pay. 

In each of these cases it is a question of where the 
balance of advantage lies. There is nothing whatever 
new about them. They have been argued out, up and 
down the country, hundreds of times. I need only point 
out that the last of them is peculiarly inapplicable to 
our present circumstances. The imposition of an import 
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or export duty with this object in view is equivalent to 
a combination of producers to extract from their 
customers a price higher than the competitive price. 
Such action is very imprudent unless those who take it 
feel confident as to the strength of their monopoly 
position and as to the inability of their customers to go 
elsewhere. It is not aimed at expanding the volume of 
trade; but the contrary. It is an attempt to get better 
terms from foreigners by contracting the volume of 
trade. Such an attempt would be exceptionally ill- 
advised at a time when we are already losing trade by 
charging too high. 

The complication of the Free Trade issue has 
generally arisen in the past from the fact that, whilst 
Protectionists have really wanted Protection for its own 
fallacious sake, they have generally advanced under a 
thick smoke-screen of the exceptional cases,—Agricul- 
ture and Race-Virility, Key Industries, Infant Indus- 
tries, Dumping, Preference, Retaliation, and Making 
the Foreigner Pay. It is always more difficult to prove 
in a few words that certain possible advantages are 
unlikely or infrequent, than to meet the straight case— 
where there is and can be no advantage at all. This 
time, however, the air is clearer. There is no talk of 
food taxes. The only important industry—the motor 
industry—which could by the wildest stretch be called 
an Infant, has a heavy duty already. Key Industries 
and Dumping are covered by the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. Preference is already accorded almost 
to the full extent that is possible without food taxes. 
“Making the Foreigner Pay’’ is a preposterous idea 
just now for the reasons given above. There remains 
Retaliation available for an occasional mention. But 
the worst of this cry is its utter inconsistency with the 
main cry of providing permanent employment. For it 
is of the essence of Retaliation that the duties are put 
on with the idea of taking them off again, soon and 
suddenly, when they have served their purpose. It is 
obvious that no expansion of home industry could be 
started under the precarious and deceptive shelter of 
retaliatory duties. 

The truth is that since the war we have been 
experimenting (unwisely, in my opinion) with all the 
more plausible cases for Protection, and already have 
quite a formidable array of trade obstacles. It has been 
reserved, therefore, for Mr. Baldwin, the last and most 
foolish protagonist of this old play, to plunge headlong 
into pure error of the 2+2=5 variety. 

For if there is one thing that Protection can not 
do, it is to cure Unemployment. It is the central idea 
of Protection to contract trade,—for the advancement 
of various ulterior objects which may or may not be 
wise. The characteristic of Protection—admitted, I 
should have thought, by friend and foe alike—is that it 
is an attempt to trade on better terms or on nationally 
more advantageous lines at the expense of doing less 
business. The Free Trader has always been the expan- 
sionist,—the man who is accused of exchanging with the 
foreigner too cheap or sacrificing the character of the 
business, merely for the sake of carrying on a large 
trade. Whoever, before Mr. Baldwin, dared to assert 
that putting obstacles in the way of trade would increase 
its volume? f 

There are some arguments for Protection, based 
upon its securing possible but improbable advantages, 
to which there is no simple answer. But the claim to 
cure Unemployment involves the Protectionist fallacy in 
its grossest and crudest form. 

Protection must mean—to this there is no excep- 
tion—an attempt to limit the volume of trade; it must 
mean charging the foreigner more (more, measured in 


terms of goods demanded against goods supplied) at the 
expense of doing less trade with him. And in so far as 
the keeping out of an import does not involve a cor- 
responding restriction of export, it must drive some 
capital out of the country. 

Our problem is to find expanding markets and 
an increased capital equipment for a growing industrial 
population. A proposal to solve this by contracting 
markets and encouraging the export of capital is an 
imposition on the credulity of the country, which would 
be impossible if we had more than a fortnight to expose it. 


*«* Mr. Keynes, having dealt above with general prin- 
ciples, will go on in his second article, to be published 
next week, to some particular facts and figures of the 
moment. 





THE TRIUMPH OF DESPAIR, 
IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


By Tue Ricut Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


THE English papers have arrived fitfully, from two to six 
days late; so that it is only now that we have begun to 
realize that ‘‘ tranquillity ’’ was buried with Mr. Bonar 
Law in his grave, and that the old ghosts of Protection 
have been released from their prison to shriek and gibber 
throughout the land. And Germany itself provides here 
little up-to-date news; for whenever something sensa- 
tional is happening, telephones and telegraph wires are 
cut, and no newspapers arrive. One solitary message 
told of the ‘‘ Putsch ’’ in Bavaria, and for a day the 
town was in excitement and ignorance. On the next 
morning came the news that Ludendorff had been cap- 
tured. ‘‘ What would you do with him? ’”’ I inquired 
separately of two working men. The one, more cautious, 
replied that he would send him to Holland, although I 
think his tone signified a region of different climate with 
a shorter name. The other was more outspoken. ‘‘I 
would hang him,’’ was the calm reply. 

More and more, as one talks to persons of different 
classes of society, one becomes impressed with the belief 
that the dangers to Germany are far more economic 
than political. I do not believe that the Republic will 
break into independent States, nor do I believe that the 
tattered and pitiful rogues who are being pushed forward 
as the founders of a separate Rhineland, with or without 
foreign assistance, will have any permanent success. 
Perhaps my opinion is coloured by the fact that I am 
here in a great South German Catholic city, partly in- 
dustrial indeed, but the centre of a rich agricultural 
district, and possessing a university. I am informed 
that in this city of 80,000 people there are 150 Com- 
munists and 150 police. There is no love here for 
Berlin, nor for the great unrestful cities of Saxony, nor 
even perhaps much for the Ruhr itself ; although all men 
concur in the statement that it is the Ruhr which is 
bringing this famous and once fortunate town into steady 
disintegration and decay. 

I have said that the problem is economic. You may 
think that the occupation of the Ruhr by the French 
was an international crime, and M. Poincaré (if you 
please) has been guilty of a sin against humanity. But 
I have not heard a word of denunciation of M. Poincaré, 
although I have talked with ex-members of the Reichs- 
tag, Professors and their wives, working men, as well 
as scientists and writers of international reputation. 
And I think that even at home the unpacking of one’s 
heart against the French Prime Minister, while the 
Government contents itself with doing nothing, and the 
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people love to have it so, is a useless and not very digni- 
fied operation. 

To the men here M. Poincaré represents France, and 
France represents the so-called Treaty of Versailles, and 
the Treaty of Versailles represents the deliberate attempt 
to destroy Germany as an economic entity. To these he 
is merely working out the concerted plan with a firmness 
and consistency which almost extorts an unwilling 
admiration. One realizes here, far more than in Eng- 
land, that the Treaty of Versailles was no Treaty at all, 
but merely terms imposed by the victors on the 
vanquished, without the vanquished being permitted 
even to plead their cause. Meanwhile the danger seems 
less of a break-up through division than a break-down 
through hunger and cold. And, of course, when hunger 
and cold take possession, prophecy becomes futile. This, 
together with the death of hope and complete uncertainty 
as to what to-morrow may bring forth, with the con- 
tinual absorption of each family of the professional or 
working class in the question how to get warmth and 
food and light day by day, so dominates the situation as 
to render agitations concerning ideals of sovereignty or 
economic organization remote and far away. 

A few weeks ago many thought that a small 
American loan might recreate an economic stability 
similar to that which has been created in Vienna. To- 
day, with the partial failure of the potato crop, which 
is the staple food of the people, it is a question, not of 
an American loan, but of American or international 
charity. ‘‘ We have food in the country only for two- 
thirds of our people,’’ was the assertion of one eminent 
writer to me, ‘‘ and we have no means of buying food 
outside for the other third. What is to happen to them 
before the next harvest comes? ”’ 

It seems to be recognized here by everyone that if 
the French invasion of the Ruhr was a crime, the con- 
tinuance of passive resistance to that crime was one of 
the blunders which cause even more disastrous results 
than active wickedness. And there, undoubtedly, 
beneath the courtesy and sedulous desire to say nothing 
that can offend, there is a mixture of surprise and resent- 
ment at the action of England in this matter. It has 
been the gigantic ulcer of the Ruhr resistance, sucking 
in the money of all Germany, and especially of the 
middle classes and the poor, which has been the main 
factor in this enormous economic distress. But when 
I have suggested that it would have been better to have 
accepted realities in January which are accepted now in 
November, when the irreparable mischief has been done, 
I have always been told that it was hope of English 
intervention which sustained the policy of draining into 
the Ruhr the very life-blood of the people. They can- 
not understand our contradictory statements, our pro- 
tests against illegality, our assertions that if something 
does not happen we shall do something, combined with 
our complete inaction and impotence. ‘‘ I have many 
private friends in England also,’’ an ex-member of the 
Reichstag told me, ‘‘ who last January told us to resist, 
as in time justice would be done.’’ But no justice has 
been done, and the resistance is broken. They cannot 
understand the England which, with its Dominions, 
seemed so omnipotent, making these foolish promises and 
threats and protests in the face of the whole world, and 
then simply doing nothing. 

Millions of workers have been kept in idleness for 
nearly a year, not by the products of taxation, but by 
the mere easy and fatal method of robbing all classes, 
and especially the poor, by printing more and more paper 
money. To-day the mark is of no value at all, or rather 
a subject of barter in which you get a certain number of 
incredible milliards for an English shilling at the hotel, 








a different amount from the bank, and other different 
amounts from shopkeepers and private persons in the 
town. Peasants refuse to take this worthless paper, and 
the people consequently can obtain neither fuel nor food. 
This once richest and most prosperous town in Germany 
is bankrupt, and can no longer support the poor. Yet 
only twice have I been asked for alms in the street, and 
in each case by a man of extreme age. There is fierce 
and bitter hatred of the ‘‘ great industrialists,’’ who are 
supposed to have deposited their money abroad, and in 
any case laugh scornfully at the demands of the tax- 
collector. 

I asked a professor here what he would do under 
present conditions if he was Dictator. ‘‘ We are now 
a French province,’ he replied. ‘‘It is better to 
recognize realities. If I were Stresemann, I would go to 
Poincaré with a piece of paper and say, ‘ Write down 
your terms. There is nothing for us to do but to accept 
them.’ ”’ 

They have lost belief in British intervention, or 
American intervention, or international intervention. 
The best minds are concentrated on the one ultimate 
problem, how they can keep their people alive. No 
such situation has been seen in Europe for many 
centuries. Questions of high politics have been post- 
poned. The only thought which troubles the minds of 
the best men is, ‘‘ How can we prevent our men and 
women and children from starving until the next harvest 
comes? ’’ This is unoccupied Germany. 





MR. TOOTS IN OFFICE. 


A Casrnet colleague of Mr. Baldwin, being asked the 
other day to explain the true inwardness of the most 
inexplicable election in history, replied, ‘‘ Baldwin turned 
the tap on and then found he could not turn it off.’’ In 
that homely phrase we probably have the clue to the 
whole amazing episode. But having got the clue we are 
still perplexed. I think the question the future historian 
will ask with some astonishment will be how it came 
about that Mr. Baldwin was ever allowed to touch the 
taps. It will not be enough to answer that Mr. Baldwin 
was an honest man. In spite of the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing that view with his performances, the disposition is to 
accept it in the sense that Mr. Baldwin means well, has 
no personal motive to serve, and in his naive way tries 
to tell the truth. We should be disposed to believe in 
Mr. Baldwin’s honesty more readily if he were not so 
industrious himself in cultivating the conviction that 
though not clever he is of abnormal rectitude, and if his 
supporters, denied every other article of worship, did not 
raise daily hosannas to him as ‘‘ an honest man.’’ With 
every wish to be respectful, one is tempted to say to these 
assurances of Mr. Baldwin what Wellington said to 
George IV. when the King was recalling the ‘‘ fact ”’ 
that he led the cavalry at Waterloo: ‘‘ I have often 
heard your Majesty say so.”’ 

But, accepting the legend without reserve, the 
difficulty of accounting for Mr. Baldwin remains. 
Indeed, the more unhesitatingly we accept the legend, 
the more inexplicable Mr. Baldwin becomes, and the 
deeper the mystery grows that he should be in a position 
of authority at all. Honesty is a high virtue in a states- 
man, but it is not a substitute for statesmanship. Even 
in so elementary a matter as taps, honesty is not enough. 
If anything goes wrong with them and we send for a 
tradesman, we do not ask whether he is an honest man, 
but whether he is a competent plumber. Judged by this 
simple test of whether he knows his job, Mr. Baldwin is 
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the most surprising phenomenon that has ever appeared 
in high office in this country. He is blown about by 
every wind of doctrine like thistledown, and drifts from 
pillar to post in a sort of mindless reverie, amiable and 
kindly, but innocent of any meaning. 

It is evident, as his colleague said, that when he 
‘turned the tap on ’’ at Plymouth a month ago, he 
had no shadow of an idea of the deluge he was releasing. 
He did not know that he had inaugurated a general 
election. The thing would be incredible but for the fact 
that it accords with the irresponsible simplicity of all his 
record since he emerged a few months ago from the 
obscurity of the back benches. He is always turning 
taps on and finding that he does not know how to stop 
them. And when the bath overflows he goes outside, 
lights his pipe, and rejoices that he has such a fine head 
of water on his premises. Consequences have no terror 
for him, for they never occur to him until they happen, 
and when they happen he has forgotten the cause of 
them ; and even if he does not forget the cause, his self- 
righteousness saves him from any disquiets. 

Take the McKenna incident as an example. When 
he succeeded Mr. Bonar Law six months ago, it occurred 
to him that it would be a jolly thing to have one of the 
foremost Free Traders of the day in the key position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Why not? Mr. Bonar 
Law had had the same idea, and if he could succeed where 
Mr. Bonar Law failed, it would be a great ‘‘ send-off ”’ 
to his Ministry. Protection? Well, they all agreed that 
that was unthinkable in a world that needed Tran- 
quillity. Mr. Bonar Law had passed a self-denying 
ordinance against tariffs, Mr. Austen Chamberlain had 
said they were ‘‘ perfect madness ”’ in the circumstances, 
and he himself, having no opinions in particular on the 
subject, took theirs. So he appointed Mr. McKenna. 
But he did not consult his colleagues to find out how they 
would take it ; he made no arrangements for securing his 
new Chancellor a seat; and when his followers revolted 
and kicked his shins, he placidly rubbed his bruises and 


turned to something else. If he could not have a Free ° 


Trade Chancellor, he could at least give the Protectionists 
some fun. If he could not have his way, they could have 
theirs. ; 

With this meek surrender to insubordination the 
authority passed from him. The McKenna fiasco taught 
his followers that they could kick him into any policy 
they chose if they only kicked him hard enough. He 
evidently liked to be kicked, bore no malice, and rejoiced 
in the comfortable reflection that though he was not 
clever he was honest. He even submitted without a 
murmur to the revolt of his own Under-Secretaries. In 
a moment of thoughtless forgiveness it occurred to him 
that he would like to summon Lord Birkenhead back to 
the party. As usual, he turned on the tap without a 
thought of consequences, and having made the overtures, 
promptly withdrew them at the dictation of his under- 
lings, observing, much in the manner of Mr. Toots, that 
it was of ‘‘ no consequence—no consequence whatever.”’ 

This insensibility to affronts, this sublime uncon- 
sciousness of the meaning of his own actions, this genius 
for inconsequence, has made our Mr. Toots a jest abroad 
as well as at home. M. Poincaré is understood to be 
most anxious that he should not be defeated. It would be 
strange if he did not wish to keep this amiable weakling 
on his hook. There has never been a British Prime 
Minister before whose letters could be safely dropped in 
the waste-paper basket, and whose proposals could be 
left unanswered. After Mr. Baldwin had endorsed 
Lord Curzon’s flaming denunciation of M. Poincaré’s 
policy, he promptly went to Canossa and issued the most 
astonishing communiqué in history. Nobody knows to 






this day what it meant, least of all Mr. Baldwin him- 
self. He has never mentioned it in public, for, like every- 
thing this amazing man does, it seems of no consequence 
whatever ; but I understand that in private he explains 
that when the communiqué, having been drawn up by 
some under-secretaries, was brought to him, he did not 
realize that it did not say what it ought to have said. 
Some words that should have been in were left out, but 
he did not notice that they were left out. It was 
unfortunate, but we have to remember that though he is 
honest he is not a bit clever. He means well, but he 
does not know what he means. 

And, after all, what does it matter? If we cannot 
have peace in Europe we can at any rate have Protection 
at home. They are really much the same thing. It is 
true that three months ago he still had a Free Trade 
Chancellor-elect, that he wrote to Sir Allan Smith that 
all our unemployment was due to the disruption in 
Europe, and that he told his audience at Edinburgh that 

“The whole structure by which we feed ourselves 
and import so many of our raw materials from abroad 
is so delicately balanced that in this country more than 
in any other the peril of interference is immense.” 

But now he knows better. Now he knows that it is our 
export trade that has led us astray. We have thought 
too much of trifles like the cotton trade and the ship- 
building trade, of clothing the mild Hindoo and the 
heathen Chinee, of exporting rails and engines to the 
remote places of the earth, and of sending our coal to 
drive trains across the pampas. What we need is not 
trade with the foreigner, but taxes on ourselves. Let the 
producer only have full liberty to exploit the home con- 
sumer behind tariff walls, and we shall be able to ignore 
the foreigner and cultivate prosperity in our right little, 
tight little island by providing each other with motor- 
cars. That is, it seems to him so; but if his Lancashire 
followers insist on being Free Traders and having Free 
Trade candidates, he gives them his cheerful ‘‘ God bless 
you ”’ and wishes them well. He remembers that he 
thought as they did a few weeks ago, and bears no malice. 

He is an amiable, almost lovable man, ‘honourable 
in business no doubt, and blameless in private life ; but, 
apart from his qualities of character, there has never 
been a Prime Minister so deficient in the essentials of 
statesmanship, so naive, so thoughtless, so irresponsible, 
so ludicrously unworthy of the task of directing the 
affairs of a great nation. He has turned on a tap that 
he has been unable to stop, and the best we can hope is 
that the flood will wash him away. Mr. Toots, in fiction, 
is a delightful figure; but Mr. Toots in power is a jest 
that no nation can afford. 

A. G. G, 





NOT A BRIBE. 
(From an Agricultural Correspondent.) 


Tue Government’s scheme of subsidies to farmers has at 
least one advantage. It is extremely simple. For forty 
years or more the condition of British agriculture has 
been a source of anxiety to our statesmen. Many 
inquiries have been held, many reports issued. The 
question has been discussed continually in Parliament 
and in the Press. But no one has hitherto produced as 
simple a remedy as this. Arable farming is to be made 
to pay by paying money to the farmer who does it. A 
subsidy of £1 an acre is the reward that he will receive. 
And he will receive it, whatever the result. Does he 
produce 40 bushels to the acre, or does he produce only 
10; does he grow wheat, barley, or oats, or merely 
buckwheat or rye; are his beans and his mangolds clean 
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and well-hoed, or poor and neglected ; is his land kept in 
good heart, or full of poppies and thistles?—from the 
point of view of the Government it is all the same. So 
long as it is ploughed land, that is all that matters. 
Even a bare fallow might do. ‘‘ We all hate,’’ said 
Sir Robert Sanders, ‘‘ inspection and control. We 
all hate seeing Government officials about the place.’’ In 
this matter, you feel, Sir Robert speaks from the heart. 
And he speaks, let us add, for all of us. However large 
or small our place may be, to see a Government official 
about it, especially if he happen to wear a blue uniform, 
is always irritating, and in this scheme every possible 
effort must be made to prevent such irritation. There 
must be no inconvenient inquiries, no inquisitorial 
methods. The money will be paid to all alike—to the 
just and the unjust; to the good farmer and the bad. 
As Lord Melbourne, I believe, once said, there will be 
no damned merit about it. Or as Sir Robert Sanders 
put it at Cirencester, ‘‘ the scheme ensures the minimum 
of Government control.’’ It is therefore satisfactory to 
learn that there is no taint of bribery in the scheme. 
The Prime Minister has said so. 

One condition indeed, which may have on the face 
of it a certain electoral value, is attached to the subsidy. 
The farmer must pay a fair wage to his men. ‘‘ The 
subsidy,’’ we learn, ‘‘ will not be given to any farmer 
who pays less than 30s. a week to able-bodied adult 
workers.’’ But even this condition is not to be made 
unduly burdensome. No Wages Boards at present are 
to be revived. They might have an irritating effect. 
Such difficult questions as what constitutes an able-bodied 
man, and what may be paid to the men who are not so, 
or what may be deducted for the use of a cottage or 
other privileges allowed to the men, are to be left, it 
would seem, to the discretion of the farmer. ‘‘ The 
Government,’’ we are told, ‘‘ reserves the right in cases 
of necessity to establish machinery to ensure that a fair 
wage is paid,’ but at present no such machinery 
is to be set up. 

That the scheme will be expensive is not denied. It 
is estimated that it will cost the country from eleven 
to thirteen millions a year, and perhaps even more, For 
a twentieth part of that sum the Government could have 
made their agricultural credits scheme—now doomed 
to failure—a complete success by charging interest at a 
reasonable rate for the money advanced. For a still 
smaller fraction they could have carried out their 
intention of promoting organization in the transport and 
sale of agricultural produce, which was one of the main 
items of their programme of a year ago. But such 
proposals as these, which have failed for want of funds, 
belonged to another epoch, when Ministers still took 
the humdrum view that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to encourage and promote good farming, subject 
to the all-important need of public economy. The idea 
of paying over public money to the farmer as such, 
irrespective of his achievement, had not then occurred 
to them. 

But if the scheme is expensive, this can at least be 
said for it. The harassed aid afflicted taxpayer can see 
for himself, almost at a glance, how his money goes. The 
acreage of farms and the proportion of arable are matters 
of common knowledge. We shall be able to say not 


merely who receives the money, But almost the exact 
amount that he will get. Let me give, from two adjoin- 
ing parishes, a few typical examples of beneficiaries under 
this scheme. ; 
The first case that occurs to me is that of an occupy- 
ing owner of a farm of about a thousand acres, of which 
Starting from quite 


rather more than half is arable. 


small beginnings, he has made his way by an instinctive 
knowledge of farming, combined with good business 
methods. A shrewd and very hard-working man, ‘he 
would probably have made his way in any industry ; and 
he claims—in private conversation—that even in the worst 
years of farming, he has never put by less than £1,000 
a year. In the fat years of the war he must, no doubt, 
have made considerably more. He is a strong believer 
in arable land, which he uses principally for the growth 
of forage crops, for the feeding of his cows and excellent 
herd of pigs. He is in every sense of the word a rich 
and prosperous man. Under this scheme his income will 
be increased by at least £500 a year. He already drives 
a powerful and well-appointed car. Perhaps he may 
now afford another. He is already a strong supporter 
of the Government. He will now be stronger than ever. 

The second case is that of a man who is generally 
described as a man of means. His income, in other 
words, is not entirely or even mainly dependent on 
agriculture, but he farms some 520 acres of his own land, 
and being fond of the country and out-door life, he 
devotes a great part of his time to the job. He is a man 
who takes pleasure in doing his land well and making 
the most of it, and though he started farming late in 
life, and has not the same hard business qualities as 
the other man—hbeing, in fact, something of an amateur— 
he has, on the whole, done fairly well. If it were not 
that he has some expensive tastes and a rather expensive 
family, he would not be to-day as ‘‘ hard up”’ as he 
assures me that in fact he is. The £300 a year which he 
will receive from the Government will therefore come 
in very usefully to him, and being a nice and well- 
meaning man, he will, I am sure, spend it well. 

The third case is that of a farmer of quite a different 
type. His farm of about 180 acres is well known to be 
the worst in this district. It consists of rather light 
land, chiefly arable, which, with proper cultivation and 
in a fairly moist season, might produce some excellent 
crops, as land on the opposite side of the road, of about 
the same quality, continually does. But this farm has 
been ‘‘starved’’ for many years. It is under- 
capitalized and undermanned. The man himself works 
hard, and so do his family ; but he is feckless and unbusi- 
nesslike ; the few sheep and other live stock which he 
keeps are poor and unthrifty; the two men and a boy 
whom he employs are discontented and discouraged ; and 
it is always a matter of surprise in the neighbourhood 
that he has contrived to keep going so long. Under the 
Government’s scheme he will receive some £160 a year, 
from which he will have to deduct about £26 a year for 
increased wages to his two men; but I doubt if there 
will be any visible improvement in the cultivation of his 
land. Even in the height of war prices, this unhappy 
farm was much the same as it is to-day. 

The fourth case is that of four smallholders of the 
type you often find in country villages. They occupy 
between them an arable field of about 10 acres divided 
into four strips, for which they pay a rent of £2 an acre; 
but they all have other means of livelihood. Two of 
them are carriers, one is a bricklayer with sons growing 
up ; the fourth keeps a public-house. Under this scheme, 
they will each receive a subsidy equivalent to half their 
rent, and as they employ no hired labour there will be no 
question of increased wages to worry them. This 
unexpected windfall will be a great boon to them. 

In these four cases then alone a sum of nearly £1,000 
a year will be payable out of the taxes to seven occupiers 
of the land. Of these the first two, who will between 
them receive three-quarters of the whole, do not require 
any help at all. The last four, who will only get £10 a 
year between them, though all comparatively small men, 
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require it very little. In only one case can it be said 
that assistance of this sort is badly wanted, and in that 
case, perhaps, it is doubtful whether it is advisable from 
the public point of view to give any assistance at all. 

The question, indeed, which has not yet been satis- 
factorily answered, is what return the nation as a whole 
will derive from this expenditure of eleven millions 
a year, which, even in a Government pledged to 
retrenchment, is a considerable matter. That the 
scheme will do nothing to increase the-productivity of the 
soil, which is already far lower than it ought to be, is 
perfectly clear. That it will do nothing for the better 
organization of our agriculture—at present one of the 
worst organized systems in the world—is equally obvious. 
It is said that it will prevent the laying down of land 
to grass, but even of this there is no guarantee. We may 
quite well see more land going down to grass combined 
with the payment of a smaller but still considerable 
subsidy. It is also said that it will prevent unemploy- 
ment; but of this again there is no guarantee. There is 
nothing in this scheme to prevent a farmer discharging 
some of his men while still receiving the subsidy. In 
many cases, indeed, he might think it well worth his 
while to do so. 

Are we then to believe that the agricultural industry 
is in so bad a way that nothing but a subsidy of eleven 
millions a year will save it? Only eight months ago the 
Prime Minister of that day took a very different view. 
To the deputation of farmers and labourers who waited 
on him last March, Mr. Bonar Law asserted that the 
subsidizing of agriculture was an ‘‘ impracticable ”’ 
remedy ; and when urged to remember the severity of 
the agricultural depression, he pointed out the obvious 
fact, which is as true to-day as it was then, that when- 
ever a farm falls vacant, there is no lack of good 
applicants to take it. Agriculture, said Mr. Bonar Law, 
like every other industry, must be self-supporting. It 
must live on an economic basis. What has happened 
since then to change the situation? Why have the 
Government decided to resort to so wasteful and 
discredited a policy? The answer, of course, is perfectly 
well known. They have decided to stake their fortunes 
on a Protectionist gamble, and as agriculture cannot 
be included in the tariff system except by means of duties 
on food, which are too unpopular to be proposed, some 
alternative method had to be found to appease the 
farmers and labourers, who would otherwise have been 
out in the cold. Asa permanent remedy for the troubles 
of our agriculture, subsidies are worse than useless; but 
let us at least remember that they are not a bribe. The 
Prime Minister has said so. 





FREE TRADE FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Ir is most important that Protectionists should not be 
allowed to deceive the electorate on the subject of free 
food. Mr. Baldwin’s specific pledge covers wheat and 
flour, beef and mutton and bacon, butter, cheese and 
eggs. As the detailed figures below will show, this pledge 
leaves a wide margin of foodstuffs, at present untazed, 
available for tariff experimentation. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on November 15th, the Premier made 
use of some very ominous words: ‘‘ The Government 
reserve a perfectly free hand with the exception of those 
articles about which I have given a pledge.’’ On the 
basis of the figures for 1920-1922* for the three classes, 
Grain and Flour, Meat, and Other Foodstuffs not 





* All taken from “ Accounts relating to Trade and Naviga- 
tion for each Month, December, 1922.’ 6s. net. 






Dutiable, we get the following result, using ‘‘ retained ”’ 
imports only (i.e., difference between gross imports and 
re-ex ports) :— 

(1) GRAIN AND FLovur. 

(In million £ sterling.) 





























1920. 1921. 1922. 
Grain & Flour, Gross bx sacs 231.6 .. 3385 - 1038.3 
Re-exports - 5.6 hee eee 2.2 
Retained ... ie oo ao  .. TRG” 2°” ae 
Wheat, Gross Imports ee | rie 
Wheat Flour, Gross Imports 21.3 exe 19.1 os 10.7 
168.0 .. GBT ... GBS 

Re-exported Wheat and 
Wheat Flour a ao 2 ass 2.9 a 4 

Retained Wheat and Bases 
Flour ... : ew Oe Vien, TR 
Amount not covered by pledge 58.2 — Ge sole 

(2) Mzar. 
(In million £ sterling.) 

1920. 1921. 1922. 
Meat, Gross Imports ... .. 141.5 ~ 29 —... 18 
Meat, Re-exported ... -« eon os 5.8 = 3.0 
wot 6 Ck. «CT ti‘(C«#‘C(‘R#SCOCUWOQV 
Beef, Gross Imports ... ie, Sc 45.0 ... 29.3 
Mutton ,, oe’ . Co .. CEP. ... oe 
Bacon ,, % oa <. GRA ee 43.5 = 35.5 
ims « 2. ... 
Beef, Re-exported ... es ¥ : = ee 2.1 
Mutton _,, aj eeu ae 4 coe 2 
Bacon “ ae nee 1. 4 Noe 1.8 2 
Net Amount Retained ... 120.8 0, Suen one 85.2 
Amount not covered by pledge 9.9 ”" 14.0 = 15.0 





(3) OTHER FooD—NoON-DUTIABLE. 
(In million £ sterling.) 














1920. 1921. 1922. 
Gross Imports ... is oo EO «. IS ... SRT 
Re-exports ES én a a we 8.5 cs 8.6 
Retained ... : ... 162.9 — sae  ... “ae 
Gross Snepeste~Etien .. 24.5 a 42.3 ion 37.3 
iM ie Cheese 20.6 ne | a 12.4 
- ‘ Eggs in Shell 11.6 a 11.4 bes 11.3 

” ’ Eg: s not in 
; Shell i . 2° ae 
630 ... 766 . @S 

Re- -exports of Butter, bespaaii 
and Eggs... ; 2.2 oe 3.2 ee 3.9 
Retained ... vale -. Be ate 72.4 aa 59.9 
Amount not covered by pledge 102.1 | >» wae 





This gives the following general results :— 
Amounts Not CovERED BY PLEDGE IN 9 


es 


1920. 1921. 1922. 
Grain and Flour aa oe ©=— = 34% me 31% 
Meat et : 7% “os 11% ie 15% 
Other Non- Dutiable Food .. 63% ms 54% re 53% 
All Classes above - mentioned 23% oe 31% ag 52% 


The fact that the figure for 1920 is lower than the others 
is due to the high price of grain and flour in that year. 
The important point is the position of the third class 
above—the ‘‘ other non-dutiable foods ”’ (¢.e., foodstuffs 
not at present taxed). This includes such important 
articles as Fish, Fruit (raw fruit of all kinds), Margarine, 
Milk, edible Oils and Fats, Spices and Vegetables. It 
has already fallen under contribution at the Imperial 
Conference, and will presumably be the subject of further 
attack. 


Two Committees are at present at work upon the 
‘‘ General Tariff ’’ which is to be levied upon “‘ Manu- 
factured Articles.’”’? A cursory inspection of the official 
‘‘ Import and Export List ’’ of 1923 (9d.) will show that, 
on a very rough computation indeed, the class entitled 
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‘“ Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufactured ’’ contains 
some one thousand separate entries. No offigial defini- 
tion of a ‘‘ manufactured article ’’ is provided, but the 
class includes some articles already taxed, such as the 
articles under the McKenna duties, industrial spirits, and 
industrial articles containing sugar. It will surprise 
most people to learn that the class includes important 
materials of industry such as aluminium, copper, lead, 
nickel in a variety of crude forms, quite apart from 
industrial equipment such as machinery. Is it seriously 
proposed to tax all these things as ‘‘ competitive manu- 
factured articles’’? Petroleum comes in as a manu- 
factured article, so do fuel oils and lubricating oils. The 
class of ‘‘ oils, fats and resins ’’ alone amounted in 1922 
to nearly £40 millions, that is, to over one-sixth of the 
total. How most of these articles can be held to 
‘‘ compete unfairly ’’ passes imagination. True, the 
total includes soap and varnish. Our imports of soap 
were £0.6 million against exports of £2.8 millions; our 
exports of varnish were £0.7 million against imports of 
£53,000! 


What are the facts about the class as a whole? 
COMPARISON OF RETAINED IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
(In million £ sterling.) 

















1913. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Total Gross Imports 768.7 1932.6 1085.5 1003.9 
»,  Re-exports 109.5 222. 106.9 103.8 
Total Retained Imports ... 659.2 1709.8 978.6 900.1 
Gross Imports of Manufactures 193.6 453.4 244.5 229.9 
Re-exports ‘s a 29.5 53.6 26.5 26.8 
Net Retained Manufactures 164.1 399.8 218.0 205:1 
% of Total Retained Imports... 25% 235% 23% 23% 
Total Exports, U.K. Produce 525.3 1334.5 703.4 1720.5 
a , U.K. Manufactures 411.4 1119.7 588.9 569.4 
% of Manufactured Articles to 
Total Exports --- 18% 83% 83% 79% 
Ratio of Manufactured Imports 
to Manufactured Exports ... 40% 30% 37% 36% 


The net conclusion which emerges is that what 
change there has been in the flow of manufactured 
imports and exports is unfavourable to the contentions of 
the Government. 


The fact that what is wrong with British trade is the 
alteration in its volume is made abundantly clear by the 
latest official details as to the distribution of that trade 
between different areas. The Free Trade case is that 
political folly has played havoc with the bases of security, 
without which trade cannot flourish, and that, a priori, 
what is to be expected under these circumstances is the 
same distribution, but a different volume, for under 
modern conditions of interdependence, different areas 
must be affected in much the same way. What are the 
official facts? * 


PERCENTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH TRADE. 


July-Sept., Oct., 1922- 

Year 1913. 1923. Sept., 1923. 

Impts. Expts. Impts. Expts. Impts. Expts 

Europe ae - 40.4 344 378 33.8 33.2 34.2 

ie 9 alee eat wo. 2S -66 1689 7.3 19.6 8.0 
South and Central 

America... -- 100 106 10.7 9.4 10.8 8.8 

British India ... i 6.3 13.4 7.0 11.0 6.0 12.2 
Self-Governing Domi- 

nions i 13.3 175 141 186 163 18.0 


Other British Areas, 
except Hong Kong 53 54 54 55 53 ~ 5.7 
Other Countries wis 63 13.1 91 144 88 13.1 
The net results are again unfavourable to the con- 
tentions of the Government. Imports from Europe have 
fallen off: exports to Europe are the same as they were 





*“ Board of Trade Journal,” Nov. 8th, 1923, p. 481. 


before the war, proportionally. The Dominions are 
taking 0.5 per cent. more than they did before the war ; 
we are taking rather more of their produce than we did. 
Percentage exports to the United States have increased, 
in spite of the Fordney tariff. Apart from the Self- 
Governing Dominions, the Crown Colonies take and 
send almost exactly the same as in pre-war days: India 
is taking rather less and sending rather less. Where, 
then, are the signs that this country is the dumping 
ground for the impoverished States of the world? Where 
are the indications of a fatal redistribution? The only 
change is in the volume, and a tariff cannot possibly alter 
that. 


Since the Government seems to attach a great deal of 
importance to the sad facts of the ‘‘ commercial ’’ motor 
industry, it is just as well to see what the facts are. In 
order to avoid any dispute about parts, chassis, and the 
like, details are shown for these as well :— 


(In million sterling.) 
1920. 











U.K. Exports— 1921. 1922. 
Commercial Vehicles ... 94... [ ae 47 
Chassis for Motor-Cars ... 2.47... ae 65 
Other Motor Parts and 

Accessories mot > ae | ee -70 
Wheels for Motor-Cars ... .17_... ; ree .06 
5.35 2.89 1.88 

Gross Imports— 

Commercial Vehicles 3.03 51 19 
Chassis for Cars, dutiable 1.46 .74 1.22 
- ,, nhon-dutiable 2.79 .35 1 
Other parts, &c., dutiable 6.32 2.10 1.36 
md 5, non-dutiable 1.74... A wee 29 
Wheels, dutiable ... cay ee Sep . aa 12 
‘a non-dutiable ... .13 . ae 03 
15.83 4.50 3.52 





The surprising point which emerges is that the non- 
dutiable imports have fallen off more rapidly than the 
dutiable. The actual export of commercial vehicles 
(apart from chassis) is more than twice as great as the 
imports: the non-dutiable chassis have fallen to one- 
ninth, and the non-dutiable ‘‘ other parts ’’ to one-sixth 
of their amounts in 1920, the year of boom and 
‘* prosperity.”’ Is it not clear that the heavy motor 
industry is depressed because trade is depressed, and not 
because increasing imports are capturing the market? 


T. E. Grecory. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Tue impudence of Protectionists in appealing to the 
experience of the war passes all understanding. Lord 
Birkenhead tells us that, when the war broke out, our 
enemies, under the shelter of tariffs, had equipped them- 
selves with everything necessary for our destruction, 
while Free Trade had left us ‘‘ almost helpless for defen- 
sive purposes ’’ and ‘‘ withdrawn completely from us the 
means of making an adequate shield of those who were 
Allies with us.’’ And yet we won the war! Sir Robert 
Horne tells us that the war was won by the financial 
support ef France and the United States, both great 
Protectionist countries. He omits to say that we had 
supported the main economic burden of the war for 
nearly three years before American intervention. The 
truth is that the supplies without which our Protectionist 
Allies could not have carried on the war for a twelve- 
month, were provided in large part from this country, 
were carried as to the greater part in British ships, and 
were largely financed by British credit and purchased 
through British agency. This belittling of our war effort 








ee 
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is a dangerous as well as a humiliating weapon in the 
hands of those who use it. Mr. Lloyd George has every 
right to denounce it, and he has done so with vigour. 


Lorp Rosert Cecit’s ecclesiastical conscience has 
provided him with a characteristic way of escape from 
the dilemma to which reference was made in this column 
last week. One dance on the eggshell of retaliation is to 
be rewarded by a comfortable seat in the House of Lords 
and an opportunity of continuing his work for the League 
of Nations with the assistance of Lord Birkenhead (who 
is apparently to join the Cabinet if it survives the 
election). Some passages in Lord Robert’s speech at 
Hitchen recall the fine Balfourian sophistries of twenty 
years ago. He agreed, for instance, that foreign tariffs 
were more harmful to the countries imposing them than 
to ourselves, but? that, he said, ‘‘ was no excuse for Free 
Traders not to recognize that an economic injury to the 
foreigner was an economic injury to ourselves. There- 
fore, when he described himself as a Free Trader, he did 
not mean that he thought it no part of his duty to assist 
in procuring fair treatment for our exports in foreign 
markets.’’ Again, 


“He agreed that if duties were put on in order to 
give a preference to the Dominions, that might be 
objected to on the ground that it hampered free imports. 
But if the duties had been put on for another purpose, 
surely it was not a step away from free imports, but a 
step towards them, if they gave a preference on those 
duties to the Dominions.”’ 


So the conclusion is that we are to raise a tariff ‘‘ for 
the purpose of bargaining with our foreign customers ”’ 
and then give Dominion preference as ‘‘ a step towards 
Free Trade.’? This may be metaphysics, it is not 
economics. 


Tue spectacle of the ‘‘ Times,’’ Mr. Garvin, and 
Mr. Baldwin all looking down their noses at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Northampton speech is amusing. Mr. Lloyd 
George is not, like many great orators, a soloist whose 
oration is in matter and in form a thing perfect in itself. 
A fighting speech from him is a concerto, in which the 
solo part leads, and blends itself in, the part played by 
the audience. And it is a concerto in which there are 
many extempore improvizations, during which the theme 
is for the moment abandoned while the accompanying 
audience is led from a rumble, through a crescendo, to 
an explosion of applause. It may sometimes seem cheap ; 
we should be the last to suggest that a bound edition of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches could be put beside Burke 
on the library shelf. But of their kind, ‘his speeches are 
unique. Those who hear them always enjoy themselves. 
Those who read them chuckle if they agree, but are 
furious if they dissent from them. 


Tue public has as yet been given no inkling of the 
Government’s intention in respect of the House of Lords. 
We can understand that the Unionist leaders find it 
convenient to avoid this dangerous topic, but Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George ought to raise it at once. Last 
year Mr. Bonar Law pledged himself not to deal with 
the House of Lords during the first two years of the late 
Parliament’s life, and not in any event merely to repeal 
the Parliament Act. In view of the terrifie risks the 
Tory Party is running to rid itself of another of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s disabling pledges, we can scarcely 
believe that it will allow itself again to be hampered in 
a matter to which it attaches so much importance, unless 
tactical considerations make the sacrifice inevitable. But 
its leaders must not be allowed to go through the 
campaign without making an explicit statement on this 
point. 


“NaPoLEeon, who had a very just contempt for 
these zdéologues.’’ . . . (Lord Birkenhead.) 

“State after State was flung into the crucible of 
his mighty experiment; yet the looked-for result never 
came. Finally, in his constant straining after the one 
final expedient that must assure the ruin of England, he 
came to the death grapple with Russia. It is difficult to 
believe that this was the man who in other domains of 
thought sneered at idéologues. He himself was the chief 
tdéologue—the supreme dupe of the age. As he looked 
round on the Europe of his day he took no count of the 
mighty forces of the industrial revolution that then were 
girding England with the strength of youth and were 
connecting all parts of the world by indissoluble ties; 
what he beheld was a mirage conjured up by his vivid 
fancy and boundless egotism.’’ 

(Prof. Holland Rose on Napoleon : ‘‘ Cambridge 
Modern History,”’ Vol. IX., p. 380.) 
These concluding words might perhaps be applicable to 
a@ more recent personage than Napoleon. 


Mr. A. G. GarRDINER writes :— 


“The death of Dr. Clifford was as enviable in its 
circumstances as the life it closed had been. Suddenly and 
painlessly, at a great age, in the midst of his own people, 
engaged in the activities he most loved and with his eager 
spirit untired and unflagging, he passed away as lightly 
as a child falls asleep. In him there has gone from us 
not only a remarkable man, but the last heroic repre- 
sentative of a great tradition. He belonged to the Non- 
conformity of struggle and proscription, and carried in 
him the qualities of the stern school in which he was 
disciplined ; but he tempered them with a grace and 
sweetness of mind and feeling that added beauty in a 
singular degree to his strength. In his prime there was 
no more formidable controversialist, and his opponents 
saw in him only a bitter and intolerant foe. No estimate 
of him could have been more wide of the truth. With 
all his energy of speech and thought, he was the most 
tolerant of men, with a childlike trustfulness in his 
fellows, and an entire freedom from all envy and malice. 
He had one passion. He believed in liberty, both 
spiritual and political, with an intensity that made him 
reminiscent of the seventeenth century rather than the 
twentieth. He disliked creeds, loved the freedom of the 
spirit, and would have put truth and justice, as the 
Prayer Book puts them, before religion and piety. He 
was a noble and indomitable man, and his death seems 
to close not only a life, but a great and memorable 
tradition.’’ 


Mr. W. Perr RipcE writes :— 

“Tt seems likely that some of the old forms of 
procedure may be revived at the meetings connected with 
this General Election. In particular one may hope to 
hear interjections and ejaculations from A Voice. It 
has been almost silent for many years, and the com- 
pulsory rest ought to have added to its carrying powers, 
sharpened up its alacrity. Promptitude is, for A Voice, 
quite indispensable. The humour of the staircase is 
altogether out of place at an election meeting. A Voice 
should be audible ; the best repartee in the world has no 
avail if given in a husky whisper. 





“To certain familiar openings in speech the com- 
ment seems well known and obvious, and there ensues 
a rush to offer it from all parts of the hall. If, for 
example, the candidate begins, in a ponderous way, 
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‘Mr. Chairman, the older 1 get-——’ then not A Voice, 
but Many Voices, are ready with, ‘The plainer you 


look!’ When a candidate, meaning no harm (and 
doing no good), quotes statistics and talks of three 
hundred and fifty-five million pounds, A Voice adds, as 
though in the interests of precision, ‘ Four shillings and 
ninepence halfpenny.’ Simple efforts, no doubt, but 
perturbing enough to speakers who wish to bave and to 
hold the attention of electors. The real hardship of 
the platform is that in the instances where an effective 
answer is given to A Voice, there arises a suspicion that 
it is what is technically known as a put-up job. The 
writer did once see a shortish candidate, exasperated by 
interruptions, step down, seize a burly man, and hurl 
him through the doorway; a great, a courageous, and 
a successful undertaking. Outside, ten minutes later, 
the burly man was complaining rather bitterly that the 
promised half-crown had not yet been delivered to him. 
Occurrences of this nature are only too well calculated 
to impair the credulity of the average voter.”’ 


OMICRON. 





MR. BALDWIN EXPLAINS. 
An Imacinary INTERVIEW. 


Let me say at once that I have not the honour of 
knowing the present Prime Minister—or for that matter 
any other Prime Minister—personally. Otherwise there 
would perhaps have been nothing remarkable in the 
experience which I am about to describe. 

I had been reading Mr. Baldwin’s election address 
and was dozing over the fire when the door opened and a 
man entered. He was thick-set and had a broad, open 
countenance, relieved from heaviness by a pleasant, 
slightly satirical smile. He held an empty pipe in his 
hand. I knew him at once, but was too sleepy to be 
surprised or to wonder-what he was doing in my house. 

‘* Hullo, Stanley,’’ said I. ‘‘ Come in. I want to 
ask you a few questions. Fill your pipe.”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ said my visitor firmly, ‘“‘ I never 
smoke it in private now. I’m sick of the beastly thing. 
Give me a cigar if you want me to talk.”’ 

I passed the cigars, but expressed some surprise at 
his choice, since I had understood that he was much 
attached to his pipe. 

‘* It’s a stage property,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Joe had 
his eye-glass and orchid, I have my pipe and my honesty. 
I shall have to ease off the latter, though ; it’s becoming 
ridiculous. I didn’t mind Winston jeering at it. One 
might have a worse label than ‘ honest’ from an 
opponent. But I can’t stand any more of it from my 
colleagues. On the same page of the ‘ Times’ with 
Winston’s speech, there was one by Derby, saying that 
he recognized my absolute honesty ; one by Peel (fancy a 
man with a name like that supporting Protection !), 
saying that I was acting ‘ like an honest man ’ ; and one 
by Worthy, saying that the reason there is an election 
now is because I’m an honest’ man. It’s intolerable.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t fret yourself,’ said I, soothingly; ‘‘ no 
sensible person will call you honest when he’s read your 
election address.’’ 

‘‘ What do you mean by that? ’’ he demanded. 

‘“* Well, look at the things you promise to do with 
your precious tariff,’’ said I. ‘‘ In the first place you’re 
going to relieve rates and taxes. What does that mean 
in practice? ”’ 

‘““A reduction in the tea and sugar duties; 
and then, of course, the income-tax is far too high.”’ 


‘Very good. Then there’s the bounty on arable 
land. What’ll that cost? ’’ 

*‘ Eleven to thirteen millions.’’ 

‘‘ Then there’s emigration and cotton growing.”’ 

‘* Oh, that’s a mere flea-bite. A couple of millions 
ought to cover both.’’ 

‘* The new cruisers to placate the shipbuilders? ’’ 

‘“‘ They’ll be spread over several years. Say two 
millions next year.”’ 

‘* And ‘ the reorganization of our various schemes 
of insurance against old age, ill health, and unemploy- 
ment ’?”’ 

‘“* Aha! ‘ The encouragement of thrift and indepen- 
dence must be the underlying principle of all our social 
reforms.’ We ought to save a bit on that.’’ 

‘““T see. Well, now look at the other side of your 
programme. These import duties whieh are going to 
enable you to splash all this money about, while reducing 
taxation, are to keep out foreign goods, make the 
ioreigner pay “ 

** I didn’t say that! ’’ interrupted my visitor. 

“ Didn’t you! Never mind. You will. Your 
organization is saying it all right, on its leaflets. And 
then you’re going to give a substantial preference to the 
Dominions in order to develop their manufacturing 
industries ; and when the whole glorious system is in full 
swing you think you can get foreign taritis reduced by 
taking ours off again; and Derby ° hopes and believes’ 
that you'll pledge yourself to revert to Free rade as 
soon as times are normal.’’ My visitor muttered some- 
thing about Lord Derby. 

“ What rate of import duties do you suppose will 
yield all this revenue and all these other benetits at the 
same time?’’ I asked. “Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, or a hundred per cent. ?’’ 

“It is manifestly impossible to go into details,”’ 
said my visitor stiffly. 

“ But do you really think that you can diminish 
unemployment in the great export trades or in ship- 
building by taxing imports? ’’ I asked. 

“ Not directly, perhaps,’’ he answered, airily, “ but 
they will give us something with which to bargain with 
other countries; and it would help the export trades if 
we could get foreign tarifis down.”’ 

“ Do you really think it likely 
but he went on hurriedly : 

“And Protection may lead on to other things. 
You see,’’ he said, dropping into a more confidential 
tone, ‘‘ McKenna convinced me that this deflation 
had been the devil, and that prices oughtn’t to be 
pushed down any further. Well, | went into it—but 
it’s all very difficult; and there was an infernal row 
when Montague Barlow began to talk about inflation. 
It was no good trying anything in that line without 
McKenna. if I’d only been able to get McKenna, why 
with Bob Cecil, too, we’d have made a really big push for 
a European settlement. But it wasn’t to be. When 
McKenna cried off I had to choose which section of my 
crowd I would work with. Now you must know that the 
Tory Party is always made up of two distinct ingre- 
dients: the real Conservatives who don’t want to do 
anything in particular, but have decent feelings about 
their responsibilities as hereditary rulers, and the push- 
ing young politicians who want to make a noise. The 

latter are always, for the most part, Protectionists. 
Well, I have a sanguine temperament. I do like to get 
a move on. And the only people with any punch in 
them among my colleagues were of this Jingo, Protec- 
tionist type. It seemed absolutely hopeless to tackle 
Poincaré with half the Cabinet secretly pro-French, so 








” T began to ask ; 
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I had to try something else—something the party would 
stand. Tariffs ought to stop prices falling, anyway oe 

“* But, my dear fellow,’”’ I interrupted, ‘‘ you must 
see that there’s all the difference in the world between 
allowing our export industries to benefit from a normal 
expansion of credit, and increasing their difficulties by 
tariffs.’’ 

““T daresay there is,’’ he replied doubtfully. ‘‘ I 
don’t really understand these things very well. But any- 
way,’’ he added, in more hopeful tones, ‘‘ I don’t mean 
to stop at tariffs. A Protectionist Government is 
necessarily a progressive, enterprising Government. My 
colleagues will see that, if we get back, we must cure 
unemployment, even if we have to inflate a bit; and 
then there are all sorts of jolly measures we can intro- 
duce in connection with Imperial Development. Some- 
times I picture myself as a great Imperial Statesman’ 
like Joe Chamberlain or even Dizzy. If only I could pull 
off Protection when Joe failed, and get great vested 
manufacturing interests behind my party and entrench 
it in a rehabilitated House of Lords...’ Here my 
visitor paused. He had been speaking with great 
animation and was obviously excited by the picture he 
had conjured up. But now his mood changed. ‘‘ That’s 





one side of it,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ but I wish, all the same, 
that I’d roped in McKenna and tackled Europe. Some- 
times,’’ he went on, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“‘ sometimes I hope that we shall come a tremendous 
cropper at this election. Then I can go back to my pigs. 
Do you know my cousin Rudyard’s lines :— 
‘ The fatted calf is dressed for me, 

But the husks have greater zest fer me. . , 

I think my pigs will be best for me, 

So I’m off to the styes afresh.’ ”’ 

As he quoted these lines, with evident appreciation, 
the figure before me seemed to change and the room 
darkened... . 

T was still sitting in my own armchair, but before 
me stood the fantastic figure of Disraeli as he must have 
looked when he uttered his biting sarcasms against Peel 
in 1845. ‘“‘ Dissolve,’”? he was saying, ‘‘ dissolve, if you 
please, the Parliament you have betrayed, and appeal 
to the people, who, I believe, mistrust you. For me 
there remains this at least—the opportunity of expressing 
thus publicly my belief that a Conservative Government 
is an Organized Hypocrisy.”’ 

With these words, Disraeli resumed his seat. I 
tried to cheer, and found myself alone. 


PETER IBBETSON. 


THE AMATEURS 


By STELLA BENSON anp O’GORMAN ANDERSON. : 


Li Yuan Wat was the most considerable man in the 
inconsiderable village of T: in Yunnan. His house, 
like all its neighbours, was built of mud, but the door 
was a fine double door in a stone frame, and over it there 
was a little curly stone lion. This lion was rather like 
Li Yuan Wai’s only son, Li Ming Hsien, a high- 
shouldered, grinning man of forty. 

Li Yuan Wai was making up his accounts, sitting 
rather rigidly on a high, four-legged stool at a high 
table, an abacus with dark wooden beads beside him. 
He alternately consulted the abacus and painted columns 
of figures with a delicately wielded brush. Behind him 
was his little altar—a couple of shelves, on the highest 
of which sat Buddha, presiding over a bronze bow! of 
joss-sticks and a few pieces of cheap European china, 
which included a spittoon and an egg-cup with rosebuds 
on it, both of which must have been first exhibited at 
an English sixpenny bazaar. 

There was a loud knocking at the door. Li Yuan 
Wai’s daughter-in-law appeared and lifted her hands 
to unbar the door, but she was pushed aside by her 
husband, the son of the house. The door, besides being 
very aristocratic-looking from the outside, was very 
adequate to its position as barrier against the lawless 
street ; it could be opened to a cautious chink without 
being unbarred. 

There was a group of men in the rainy darkness 
outside. Through the chink in the door Li Ming Hsien 
looked down on to a dim, shifting, composite roof of 
pagoda-like rain hats. ‘‘ We come from the Tao-yin,”’ 
said a voice from under the nearest hat. 

The name of the Tao-yin, or prefect, was enough 
to open any door, yet it was in a dubious silence that the 
old man and his son watched their visitors crowd into 
the room. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty armed men entered 
without speaking, their small, primitive faces turned 
towards Li Yuan Wai, their dripping clothes and sodden 
straw sandals staining the mud floor. The strangers 
grouped themselves awkwardly in one corner of the 
room. They did not lay their rifles down; they looked 
as if they would have been afraid to make any such 
independent move. Two withered old women servants 





with heads bound in black, ankles in white, and feet in 
tiny flowery shoes, brought food and wine for the 
strangers in little bowls. Presently the men, feeling 
a little drier and a little more at ease, squatted on their 
heels and began playing Hua Ch’uan, the finger game 
which is almost identical with the Italian game of Morra. 

It was nearly an hour before the old man spoke. 
He had waited for the message from the Tao-yin, yet 
he had known that it would never come. 

‘* What message do you bring from the Tao-yin? ”’ 

One of the players of the finger game stood up shyly, 
scratching his ear. He looked ingratiating, like a hard- 
working coolie come to ask for an increase of pay. ‘‘ It’s 
a matter of borrowing money,’’ he said. ‘‘ The chieftain 
wants a thousand dollars to pay his men. . . .” 

There was nothing but his choice of the word 
T’ ou-rh—Chieftain—to break the illusion of a message 
from the prefect. Yet for everyone in the room that 
illusion was now broken. The sudden crack of a rifle at 
the far end of the village and a distant scream seemed 
a quite irrelevant comment on the stranger’s quiet 
remark. 

**T am a very old, very poor man,”’ said Li Yuan 
Wai. ‘The... Tao-yin over-estimates my wealth. 
The crops have failed this year—the rain has come too 
late. What moneys I have are out at interest. But 
I can lend him fifty dollars—all I have in the house.’ 

The spokesman of the strangers nodded slightly, 
shifted his rifle nervously across his shoulders, aud 
retreated with a friend into a corner. The two consulted 
together in whispers for a few moments, and when they 
had finished returned to their friends and their game 
without making any statement aloud. The two old 
women servants tottered in with more wine. A guest let 
his rifle slip and smashed a cup, at which all the others 
started hysterically. Presently, the spokesman rose and 
stood in front of Li Yuan Wai again, smiling rather 
obsequiously, his head a little on one side, his whole body 
bent forward a little, his hands rubbing each other 
timorously. 

‘* Yuan Wai, we daren’t go back to our chieftain 
with such an offer, With five hundred dollars we will 
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take it on-ourselves to leave you in peace, but fifty—no, 
that’s no offer.’’ 

The old man’s sunken mouth trembled a little for 
the first time. ‘‘ Let us talk of realities and not of 
dreams, I will do what I can. I will give you a hundred 
dollars though I starve to-morrow. A hundred dollars— 
it is all have... .” 

The spokesman withdrew his friend again into the 
corner, and for a long time they murmured, gesturing 
ambiguously with their hands. Then they crossed the 
room to their companions, watched the game for a little 
while longer, and then bade the players rise. With 
a confused noise of lightly clashing rifles the whole band 
got up and stood looking at Li Yuan Wai. 

‘“‘ Come,’’ said the spokesman. 

Old Li’s son stood in front of his father. ‘“‘ My 
father is a very old man. He has offered you all that he 
has. You would not ask so old a man to go with you on 
a hard journey on such a night... .” 

‘You will come too,’”’ said the spokesman, who, 
since the door had been opened on to the dark, wild 
night, seemed to have gained confidence. 

The women in silence watched the band, surround- 
ing the father and son, march out into the rain. The 
son’s wife stood in the fine stone doorway and watched 
the lanterns swing away. 

Old Li, who had not walked for ten years, except 
in the little courtyard of his house, stumbled through the 
deep mud past his humbler neighbours’ darkened houses, 
through the village pomegranate orchard, along the 
dyked road between the ricefields, and up the first rough 
slopes of the mountains. A captor walked on either side 
of him, urging him along. Behind him walked his son 
with strong, angry strides, but in silence, his hands 
pushed deep into his sleeves. Again and again the old 
man fell, and each time as he was lifted to his feet he 
gave a little of his dignity away in thin, tremulous moans 
between his shivering lips. His long, blue robes, soaked 
through, clung to him ; his silk-shod feet were two heavy 
lumps of red mud by now. Finally, the men on either 
side of him, tired of hoisting even that slight weight 
up the boulder-scattered slope, protested. 

‘« Let the old fool go. He’s only keeping us back,”’ 
said an exasperated voice from the head of the procession. 

It was nearly noon next day before the old man 
stood, swaying and gasping, in his own stone doorway. 
The house was empty of voices and of footsteps. On 
the table still lay the brush, the paper and the abacus, 
the visible signs of his possessions, of the heritage that 
he had amassed for his son. But his son would never 
come back, would never enjoy his heritage. With the 
half-visionary acuteness of old age he knew that he would 
hear no more of his son, no more of a ransom, no more 
of the futile, tentative brigands who had not learnt 
their own trade. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





FRENCH “NEUTRALITY” IN THE PALATINATE. 


Sir,—I venture to submit to you the following facts 
concerning recent happenings in the Palatinate, which, I 
think, form an interesting pendant to the illuminating 
description by Mr. A. T. Saxton, in your issue of 
November 17th, of the French interpretation of ‘‘ neutrality ” 
in Upper Silesia in 1921. 

France, it must be remembered, in the person of 
M. Poincaré, meets every representation on the subject of 
French encouragement, not to say organization and subsi- 
dization, of “ Separatism ” in the Rhenish occupied territories 


with a flat repudiation of the charge. France is neutral. 
Should French official opinion or military personages in the 
Rhineland have been so indiscreet as to depart from strict 
neutrality, they have done so in despite of their orders. 
Such action constitutes an aberration of subordinate 
functionaries. ‘The principals in Paris and elsewhere are in 
no way to blame. 

An interesting light is thrown on this contention by a 
report submitted to the German Foreign Office (and since 
made public in the German Press) by the representative of 
the Bavarian Government in that part of Bavaria which is 
occupied under the Rhineland Agreement, viz., the Rhenish 
Palatinate, immediately after his expulsion from the region 
by General de Metz, the Provincial Delegate of the Rhine- 
land High Commission in the Palatinate. 

This document is the more interesting in that it was 
evidently not written for foreign consumption, or for any 
propaganda purpose whatsoever, but is simply a straight- 
forward account by a higher official to his own Government 
of the events immediately preceding his own expulsion. 

The bulk of the report is taken up with an account of 
successive interviews between General de Metz and notables 
of the Palatinate, whom he summoned to meet him to discuss 
an impending change in the constitutional status of the area. 
According to the General’s argument, the constitutional con- 
flict between Bavaria and the Reich could not be viewed with 
indifference by the occupying authorities. In the circum- 
stances, they held that Bavarian sovereignty over the 
Palatinate had ceased to exist. In consequence of this, the 
executive representatives of the Bavarian Government could 
no longer be regarded as possessing official powers or status, 
and must regard themselves henceforth as private individuals 
only ; while a new Government would be set up which would 
be recognized with the necessary formality by General de 
Metz. The General, as a practising Catholic, sincerely— 
and, indeed, ardently—hoped that the head of the new 
Government would be a personage representing the bourgeois 
and Christian elements of the population, and not a Socialist. 
Nevertheless, should no such leader for the new State be 
forthcoming, a Socialist it would have to be, for the General 
could not for ever pursue a policy of procrastination. The 
hour for separation had struck, and separation there must 
be. If he failed again to secure the necessary settlement 
(i.e., detachment of the region) “ Coblenz and Paris would 
give him to understand that in the whole of the last five years 
he had produced only negative results, and had failed to 
redeem the positive promises repeatedly made to his superiors.” 
At this point in his discourse, says the German official who 
writes the report, the General became extremely agitated, 
and declared that failure now would spell for him tragedy— 
the waste of five years’ effort, and relegation to the command 
of a brigade in France; while it would not even be to the 
interest of the Palatinate itself to thwart his efforts to secure 
the setting up of a reputable régime, as already emissaries of 
another French General (Gérard) were in the country, and 
only waiting for the opportunity to employ altogether 
different methods. 

Notwithstanding this appeal, the Palatine Diet refused 
to declare the independence of the province, and General de 
Metz proceeded to the extreme—and abortive—step of declar- 
ing it himself. 

Clear evidence is thus provided of pressure exercised 
from above on a French General to secure separation of a 
section of the Rhineland which the French regard as of 
pivotal importance—a pressure so strong that, notwithstand- 
ing a serious conflict of conscience, the distracted officer 
proceeded from indiscretion to indiscretion, until at last 
the total failure of his misguided attempt, in its turn, 
involved him in danger of the loss of his position. 

How, in the face of such evidence, taken in conjunction 
with the testimony of every reputable British correspondent 
in the Rhineland, the French Government can expect its 
protestations of neutrality to be accepted, passes the com- 
prehension of the normal mind. In fact, no great political 
acumen is required to discern that the French Government 
does not expect them to be accepted outside France. They 
are intended as sops for the French conscience.’ But the 
very cynicism which allows a first-class Power so to insult, 
not only the moral sense, but also the plain intelligence of 
the outside world is a measure of the position of military 
predominance which that Power believes itself to enjoy, and 
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an indication of the spirit in which it proposes to exploit it. 
—Yours, &c., 
C. E. Extincton Wricxt, 
Late Press Officer, British Department, 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission. 
Chelsea, 8. W. 3. 
November 19th, 1923. 


TWO FREE TRADE QUERIES. 

Srr,—May I trespass on your space to ask two questions, 
the answers to which are at once difficult and very important 
in this present fateful controversy, especially where I live, 
close to the Mecca of Protection—Birmingham ? 

(1) Why is it that we stand alone as a Free Trade 
country practically in the whole world? 

(2) What is the explanation of the fall in prices of 
pleasure cars, apparently coincident with a protective duty ? 

One is up against these two queries frequently, and 
would like to be in possession of suitable and convincing 
replies:—Yours, &c., 

Oup LIBERAL. 

November 18th, 1923. 

[Of the various reasons which have led other countries 
to remain or become Protectionist, the most important has 
been the “infant industry” argument. Other countries, 
observing the prosperity of Britain, desired to build up 
manufacturing industries like ours, and not to remain pre- 
dominantly agricultural. But Britain had gained such a 
long start in industrial enterprise that it was felt that local 
manufactures would never be established unless they were 
protected from our competition during their “infant” 
stage. That protective duties have invariably remained after 
the infant industries have grown up shows the practical 
dangers of this theoretically valid argument. Once a tariff 
is established, vested interests cluster round it; and there 
is always something in the argument that a change of fiscal 
policy would entail temporary disturbance and dislocation, 
which in Britain, as Mr. Bonar Law recognized last year, 
is an argument in favour of Free Trade. Add to this the 
strategic consideration of the advantage of being self-sup- 
porting in the event of war (not quite so foolish for other 
countries as it is for us, with our Navy and mercantile 
marine, and our large population on a small island) and the 
perennial plausibility of sheer Protectionist fallacies, and 
the adherence of most countries to Protection is not sur- 
prising. 

The production of pleasure cars is one of the very few 
instances where the “infant indystry” argument has some 
validity in Britain; but the prices of cars have fallen not 
because of, but in spite of, the duty. They have fallen as 
much and to a far lower level in the United States. The 
motor-car industry is still a young one, offering immense 
possibilities of economy to production on a large scale; 
and it was as natural that cars should fall in price as that 
bicycles should fall twenty years ago. Moreover, a huge 
manufacturing capacity was diverted to cars from the pro- 
duction of munitions, and the competition between rival 
manufacturers has been, therefore, unusually intense. Of 
course, factors like these may outweigh the effect of a 
tariff ; this does not alter the fact that the effect of the tariff 
is to make the commodity dearer.—Ed., THe Nation AND 
Tue ATHENZUM.] 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF CORFU. 
Srmr,—In his attack upon the leaflet issued by the 
British-Italian League, your correspondent Mr. Harold 


Wright omits to quote the preamble, which runs as 
follows :— 


“In view of the many misapprehensions which have 
arisen with regard to the circumstances under which the 
bombardment of Corfu took place, and the report which 
appears to have found currency in this country that it par- 
took of the nature of reprisals for the assassination of the 
Italian Commissioner and his staff in the neighbourhood of 
Jannina, the British-Italian League welcomes the opportu- 
nity of publishing the following documents which should 
leave no doubt as to the real nature of the incident.” 


The object of the Committee, therefore, was not to 
“whitewash the bombardment of Corfu,” but to publish 





certain relative documents which threw a new light upon the 
affair, showing that the Italian Admiral did not know that 
the fortress contained refugees, and that the Greek Com- 
mandant omitted to warn them to take shelter in time. 

Mr. Wright asserts that he is an Associate of the 
British-Italian League. If he does not like the actions of 
his responsible Committee it is open to him to resign. What 
most of us feel it is not open to a member of the League to 
do is to endeavour, in the public Press, to put the worst 
possible construction on Italy’s action—Yours, &c., 

JANET P. TREVELYAN, 
Hon. Sec. 
The British-Italian League. 
November 19th, 1923. 


FOR SUFFERING GERMANY. 

Sir,—May I, through your columns, ask your readers 
to give a Christmas gift through the Universities’ Com- 
mittee, 71, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.1, in the 
name of humanity, to a young girl student or a pensioned 
professor or a widow in Germany whom we know to be totally 
destitute and to be living a life which is one prolonged 
nightmare? 

There is to-day in Germany wholesale starvation facing 
millions of people ; they are frozen, weak, ill, and, above all, 
they are in despair. It is no exaggeration to say that many 
human lives are threatened in the midst of European civiliza- 
tion; and in that the British people have ever been the 
upholders of the sacredness of life, I would ask you to make 
up a parcel of some simple things from your own household. 
I suggest three or more gifts from the following list as easily 
within the reach of all:— 

(1) A pair of stockings or socks, preferably black, and 
darned ready for use; (2) A couple of handkerchiefs from 
your stock; (3) A woolly vest, shawl, or scarf; (4) A cake 
of soap ; (5) A towel; (6) Tin of condensed milk, or Ib. tea, 
or soup cubes; (7) A couple of reels of cotton or mending 
wool, or a packet of needles ; (8) A note expressing your good 
wishes and asking for an acknowledgment of the parcel at 
your address. 

This parcel should be very carefully packed. The follow- 
ing are the necessary instructions: (@) sew your parcel into 
an old duster—or piece of cloth; (b) on the outside of this 
cloth sew a strong piece of notepaper with the words 
“Christmas gift from ” (your name and address) ; 
(c) on this self-same piece of notepaper give a list of the 
exact contents of the parcel; (d) then wrap this parcel in a 
strong covering of brown paper and send it to the Univer- 
sities’ Committee, 71, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.1. There should be no further writing on the outside 
of the parcel.—Yours, &c., 





EvLeanora IREDALF, 


Organizing Secretary. 
November 20th, 1923. 


Sir,—At a meeting of the Save the Children Fund which 
was held a few days ago in the Central Hall (small hall), 
Westminster, a very moving appeal was made by Miss 
Bondfield, the Rev. Hugh Sheppard of St. Martin’s, and Mr. 
Dryer of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, for the suffering 
children of Germany, and the audience—among whom there 
were very few wealthy people—were so much moved that 
the collection resulted in the sum of £83 being raised. 
This was largely due to the heartrending account which Miss 
Bondfield gave of the suffering of the children in Germany, 
where many hospitals and charitable institutions are being 
closed, or are carrying on with the lack of such necessaries 
as soap and linen. The object of the appeal, said the Rev. 
Hugh Sheppard, was to appeal to Christians to live up to 
their profession, if civilization was to be saved, and to kill 
for all time the spirit of hate. Certainly, here is an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving the moral damage done by the war and 
building a bridge of reconciliation, and I cannot help think- 
ing that many of your readers only need to have this appeal 
brought to their notice to send a contribution to the Save 
the Children Fund, at 42, Langham Street, W.1— 
Yours, &c., 

Hucu F. Spenper. 

November 13th, 1923. . 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 






THE JOURNALESSAYIST. 


Herz is a list of seven books, all of the same type, which 
have been published during the last week or so: ‘‘ Fan- 
tasies and Impromptus,’’ by James Agate (Collins, 
7s. 6d.); ‘* The Blue Lion,’’ by Robert Lynd (Methuen, 
6s.); ‘‘ Sparks from the Fire,’’ by Gilbert Thomas 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) ; ‘‘ Pencillings,’’ by J. Middleton 
Murry (Collins, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ I for One,” by J. B. 
Priestley (Lane, 6s.); ‘‘ Streams of Ocean,’’ by Aubrey 
de Selincourt (Heinemann, 6s.); ‘‘ Life and I,’’ by 
C. Lewis Hind (Lane, 6s.). There! The mere list shows 
that there must be an extraordinary demand for the 
work of the journalessayist. These gentlemen, who have 
already made @ name or are on the road to making one, 
contribute every week to some paper an essay of between 
1,500 and 2,000 words, and the output of twenty-six 
weeks or six months is then collected and republished in 
book form. Mr. Priestley is careful to tell us in a note 
that he is an essayist first and a journalist second, that 
his essays ‘‘ were intended, devised, and written for 
publication in book form,’’ and only—so it seems—as an 
afterthought accepted the hospitality extended to them 
every Friday by an editor. The editor was lucky to find 
in Mr. Priestley an essayist whose creative impulse was 
always satisfied in precisely the same number of words, 
and who rarely wished to write an essay which filled 
either more or less than eight pages of a book. Mr. 
Priestley himself, putting himself imaginatively in the 
place of the editor, talks of his essays as “‘ these strange 
little visitants ’’; but, after reading the other six books, 
I can assure him that the note of apology is unnecessary ; 
his essays, which were written for a book and appeared in 
a paper, are not stranger than, or generically different 
from, those which were written for a paper and have 
appeared in a book. 
* * * 

Ir is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
this question of space.. The editor with his blue pencil 
stands always, a menacing spectre, at the elbow of the 
journalessayist. He and the daily and weekly paper 
have completely changed the character of the essay and 
the essayist. In the old days they were fluid, discursive, 
meditative. Can one imagine Montaigne or Lamb, or 
even Hazlitt, Macaulay, or Pater, squeezed into two 
thousand words? No; the editor, with his blue pencil 
and his abhorred shears, has set a problem to the journal- 
essayist ; and, after reading these seven masters of the 
craft, I feel that very few of them have solved it. The 
problem is how to produce something complete in itself, 
with a beginning to it and an end to it, which will not 
fill more than three columns of a weekly paper. Only 
Mr. Lynd, who is clearly a born essayist, by a weekly 
miracle achieves the impossible. I must confess that 
Mr. Lynd and his humour are a little too mild and kindly 
for my personal taste; you can spoil even the finest 
flavoured tea by not boiling the water, and, if you put 
four lumps of sugar in it, you will do well to follow the 
Russian habit of adding a slice of lemon. But, though 
IT like my laughter to be occasionally acidulated, 
I recognize that Mr. Lynd, as a journalessayist, is in 
a class by himself. Mr. Thorhas, Mr. de Selincourt, and 
Mr. Priestley occasionally write an essay, but it is, as it 
were, by accident or by imitation; more often than not 
they have an amusing or an interesting idea about which 
they write for the space of two thousand words and then 
stop. But when Mr. Lynd has an amusing or interesting 
idea it almost always, and quite naturally, shapes itself 
into what his editor calls an article or a ‘‘ Middle,’’ but 
which is really a thing complete in itself, with 


a beginning, a middle, and an end—in fact, a tiny, 
miniature essay. 


Next to Mr. Lynd, and not very far below him, 
I place Mr. Agate. And Mr. Agate is the exact anti- 
thesis of Mr. Lynd. His fantasies and impromptus are 
not essays at all, but articles. They are without shape, 
but are full of matter. He solves his problem by 
continually knocking his reader on the head with rapid, 
brilliant, vigorous sentences. Mr. Agate puts much 
more lemon than sugar into his humour ; he has himself 
a very hard head and a vigour of thought and language 
which is not often found now in the south of England. 
He has nearly always something of interest to say, and, 
when he is writing about cricket, horses, circuses, or 
Balzac, it is impossible not to be carried off one’s feet 
by his own immense enjoyment. 


* * x 


THE reason why Mr. Agate does not write essays is 
that he has no style, and by style I mean the style of the 
paragraph as well as that. of the sentence. To have 
brilliant thoughts or interesting, amusing, or charming 
ideas, and to write them down in grammatical English, 
does not make an essay. Perhaps the most remarkable 
fact with regard to the seven writers whose names stand 
at the head of this page, and who stand themselves at or 
near the head of the trade of letters, is their lack of style. 
Only Mr. de Selincourt seems to be habitually conscious 
that the words in which a thought is expressed have some 
importance, and that the technique of writing can extend 
beyond a single sentence, and even the has not yet 
acquired a technique of his own. Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Priestley also show occasionally that they know the 
difference between form and matter, and, if they would 
remember this a little more often, and would forget the 
form in which great essayists, particularly Lamb, 
expressed their thoughts, they would immediately take 
a long step nearer to the great writers whom they 


obviously admire. 
* * 


THE question of style brings me to Mr. Murry, who 
has a characteristic article called ‘‘ What is Style? ”’ 
Mr. Murry, of course, believes that, if you take care of 
the matter, the form will take care of itself. He is 
certainly one of those rare doctors who use their own 
prescriptions. Being a very clever journalist and a 
believer in what he calls ‘‘ Life’’ (as opposed to 
‘‘ Letters ’’), he solves the problem set him by his editor : 
he is content to write, not essays, but clever journalism. 
The modern craze for ‘‘ Life ’’ seems to be rather like 
that of a previous generation of ‘‘ highbrows,’? who 
innocently believed that they could return to Nature and 
the Simple Life, if they removed their boots and put on 
sandals. Mr. Murry removes the literary boots in which 
he first appeared before the public, puts on a curious 
patch-work garment inwrought with the words “‘ Life,”’ 
“* Dickens,’’ and ‘‘ Morality,’’ and enters the lists as 
the champion of the ordinary man. He has only to go a 
few steps further in the same direction, and he will 
become a serious rival to Mr. C. Lewis Hind, who (I quote 
the dust-cover of his book) 

“has endeared himself to readers by his tender sympathy 

and genial criticism of life. He has a heart to feel, an 

eye to perceive, and a mind to appreciate the finer 
things that go to make the Life Beautiful, and few can - 
read what he writes without feeling the better for his 
wise counsel and experiencing his fresh buoyant 
outloak.’’ 
Mr. Hind’s essays are chiefly about a little boy of three 
years old who says: ‘“‘ What about an eggy for my 
bwekfest ? ’’ 
Leonard Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 


MORE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Letters of Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon. With 

Introduction and Notes by A. FRANCIS STEUART. (Medici 
f Society. 8s. 6d.) 

AX vst who delight in the letters of the “ great” Lord Chester- 
field—and their tribe is numerous, and constantly recruited 
from ranks one might have supposed to have been 
inoculated against the infection of this particular microbe— 
will hail with joy the sudden appearance of forty-six hitherto 
unpublished letters from the master’s handf and will be 
singularly deficient in “les maniéres nobleS et aisées, la 
tournure d’un homme de condition,” if they are not willing 
to express an obligation to the Countess of Loudoun for per- 
mitting the publication of this tempting little volume. 

It should be said at once that there is no room for dis- 
appointment or surprise in these letters to the young Lord 
Huntingdon, for they will be found, though some of them 
are of the slightest construction, issuing from the same 
mint as the famous “ Letters to his Son.” The “ great” Lord 
Chesterfield preserved through a long life that essential 
unity of character which (though moralists may demur) 
has always a charm of its own. It would be very dreadful 
suddenly to come across a letter of Johnson’s or Scott’s that 
would force us to reconsider our estimates of the characters 
of either of those men. There are still a few things we like 
to be certain about. 

In these letters to his young friend, Lord Chesterfield 
reveals the character and the graces we already know. His 
wit, his sense, his weakness, his heartlessness, are all here 
quite unimpaired, and fitting him like an old glove. In a 
sense, Chesterfield was an invulnerable man; clad, as he 
was, from head to heel in the chain-armour of Unrighteous- 
ness and a stony-hearted Infidelity. He never brags, or 
boasts, or argues. He displays no uneasy sense of imper- 
fection. He is, indeed, a polished piece of ungodliness. 

Yet between these just-published letters and the far 
more numerous and famous ones to the youthful Philip 
Stanhope there is a note of difference. In the latter we may 
observe the paternal tones of anxiety. He preaches to his 
son, month after month, year after year, the gospel of good 
manners with apostolic fervour, but of affection for the 
boy there is never a trace. Throughout the whole of this 
long series of admonitions Chesterfield is as heartless as a 
character in a Congreve comedy. - 

But in the letters to this young lord we cannot fail to 
recognize the accents of genuine affection, and though the 
moralist must deplore the contents of too many of these 
epistles, coming, as they do, from a mature man to a boy 
just entering upon life, no one can deny that all of them are 
characterized by an affection never exhibited to the son of 
Mdlle. de Bouchet. How can this be accounted for? 

In 1749, when this correspondence begins, Chesterfield 
was fifty-six years of age, and had given up the seals of 
office the year before. His son Philip was seventeen, and 
the young Earl of Huntingdon twenty-one. In the fourth of 
his letters, dated May 16th, 1750, Chesterfield writes :— 

‘* Tt is in this view I send an old school-fellow of yours, 
my boy, to the Academy at Paris next October. e has 
@ great stock both of antient and modern learning, but a very 
small one yet of manners and of that useful Sucttiiee— 
the knowledge of the world. Let me most earnestly 
recommend him, my dear Lord, to your countenance, 
favour, and if he deserves it, friendship. Consider him as 
one absolutely belonging to you, and whose character you 
may establish in the world, by the force of your own. I have 
oo you out to him as his patron and model, if he comes 

ut near the one, he will be worthy of the other; and in the 

tenderest wishes that I can form for him I cannot think 
of a better than he may be reckoned a friend of 

Lord Huntingdons’”’ (pv. 12-13). 

These words ring true. Lord Huntingdon was, we may 
feel sure, a fitting companion for Philip—but he was (per- 
haps) a little more than that in the eyes of his correspon- 
dent. Lord Huntingdon’s mother was that Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, of Methodist celebrity, of whom a good deal 
may be read in Walpole’s Letters, and whose Life by “a 
member of the noble houses of Huntingdon and Ferrers” 















was made in 1840 the subject of a most amusing review in 
the “ British Critic” from the pen of Dr. Newman—a review 
which may still be read, amidst many chuckles, in the first 
volume of Newman’s “ Essays, Historical and Critical.” 
Lord Chesterfield, who, like Bolingbroke and other 
then avowed unbelievers in the Christian revelation, 
entertained a shame-faced regard for these early Methodists, 
may be observed in these letters writing very respectfully 
of his correspondent’s mother. There was, however, another 
lady in the case, for Lord Huntingdon’s great-aunt was the 
once famous beauty and toast the Lady Frances Shirley, 
who, surviving Lord Chesterfield five years, died unmarried 
in 1778. Lady: Frances Shirley was, as all the World of 
Fashion knew, Lord Chesterfield’s ideal woman and sworn 
vis-d-vis : — 
‘There were Chesterfield and Fanny 
In that eternal whisper which begun 
Ten years ago, and never will be done; 
For tho’ you know he sees her ev’ry day, 
Still he has ever something new to say.” 
(From one of Sir G. Hanbury Williams’s poems. See Preface.) 


Is it just possible that we can still in 1923 overhear this 
“eternal whisper,” sibilating through the pages of this 
book ? 


AvuGusTINE BrIrRELL. 


RUSSIA AND M. BUNIN. 


The Village. By Ivan Bunin. ‘Translated by ISABEL 
Hapcoop. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


“THe Vittace,” translated in a very capable American 
style which, one would dare to say, brings out the whole 
virtue of the original, would be a damning record of the 
aboriginal dullness and senselessness of Russian peasant life, 
if it were true. One doubts not, either, that it is true as the 
writer sees it; for the account has no artifice, if it has little 
art. Art is not that, to Western minds, which irritates the 
reasoning faculty beyond endurance and out-wearies taste. 
Life, M. Bunin would doubtless say, does both things; and 
Russian small-town existence especially. The only answer 
is that to write down life—which M. Bunin does—is not 
to write a book, though his whole school would have it so. 
The extraordinarily fine scene of the peasant Ivanushka’s 
death, at the end, merely mocks the critic, showing that art 
is, had he wished it, at his call. 

“The Village” is a loosely strung narrative of two men’s 
lives: that of a petty farmer and dealer at a Russian pro- 
vincial posting-station, whose main emotion is a gloomy, 
vague remorse concerning the woman who had been his mis- 
tress, and who was suspected of having poisoned her husband 
out of fear; and that of his brother, a would-be philosopher 
and writer, slowly wrecked by muddling and fuddling, 
whose leading emotion—shared by his brother—is that he 
has wasted his life. 

“The Village” accounts for all; “all Russia is nothing 
but a village”: that is, the unreason, ignorance, and ineffec- 
tiveness of the Russian nature, dazed with vodka, which the 
sane, strong wine of the great movements of men and nations 
will never reach. 

A few phrases will give the morals pointed by a book 
which is really a model of bad telling, for one is but half- 
sure of one’s conclusions all the time. The Russian conceals 
heartlessness by formalities: wailing of the wife at a funeral 
“should not be an expression of the feelings, but the fulfil- 
ment of a rite.” He is fatalist in deed and maxim: “ Drink 
and you'll die, and don’t drink and you'll die just the same.” 
He is hopelessly unstable; the brother recognized, through- 
out his past life, that he “thought and professed one 
thing, and said and did something quite different.” He is 
macabre—one eludes illustration ; he is ugly—‘ people look 
handsomer in their coffins’? than someone looked in life. 
When revolution comes, the country comment on energy is: 
“Well, a frog does not keep his tail very long.” He is 
“subterraneously secretive” and stupidly brutal, and per- 
haps we are done. 

Such, Bunin would persuade us, are the Russian people ; 
but that such are the Russian people we very much doubt. 
This is an immensely subjective book, as the preface dis- 
covers; the writer has a thésec, which is to counteract the 
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sentimental idealization of the Russian peasant in the school 
which preceded him. Further, he has a grudge to fulfil 
against the flat folk of the provinces who made no intelligent 
or consistent stand against the “ miscreants” of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The whole result is fatigue, like life: very like life, but 
not like literature. Indeed, it defeats its end. Certain little 
girls in the “Village” were engaged in “their favourite 
play, burying a doll” ; we can stand that. But on page 77 
there appear “six black boar-pigs, eternally sullen and dis- 
contented.” The worm turns then, for this reader will not 
believe that Russian pigs, in a thoroughly wasteful Village, 
are unhappy really. These were not. 


Ere. SIDGWICK. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783 - 
1919.—Vol. III. 1866-1919. Edited by Sir A.W. Warp 
and G. P. Goocn. (Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d.) 


Tue third and concluding volume of “The Cambridge His- 
tory of British Foreign Policy” is the most interesting and 
the least unsatisfying of the three. This is partly due to 
the fact that nearly half the volume is from a single pen, 
that of Mr. G. P. Gooch, and the remainder divided between 
a relatively small number of collaborators, Mr. Cruttwell, 
Mr. Harbutt Dawson, Sir Valentine Chirol (who writes with 
first-hand knowledge of Anglo-German relations at the turn 
of the century), and Mr. Algernon Cecil. Moreover, there 
is less dispersion on special issues and a greater effort to 
record the onward movement of British foreign policy as a 
single whole, with the local repercussions treated in their 
appropriate place. There is still, as in previous volumes, 
too much bare fact and too little attempt at survey and 
interpretation, especially in the all-important field of econ- 
omic policy. But this defect, inevitable from the planning 
of the work, is at least partly remedied by the addition of a 
wholly delightful concluding chapter by Mr. Algernon 
Cecil, which traces the history of the Foreign Office and its 
successive inmates, from the printers and binders in the 
basement and “the famous cat which buried itself by 
passing in behind the shelves after one volume of the 
‘Times’ had been temporarily removed, and whose skeleton 
was sent up to Lord John Russell in a red dispatch case,” 
up to the more Olympian purlieus of Secretaries of State 
and Permanent Under-Secretaries. Here, side by side with 
a series of admirable thumbnail sketches of Foreign Secre- 
taries from Fox and Grenville onwards, the curious reader 
will find much stray information which will set him thinking 
—such as that the first typist was admitted into the Foreign 
Office in 1889, and the first Legal Assistant-Secretary, in the 
shape of Pauncefote, in 1876. It was only in 1800 
that English, instead of French, was first used in diplomatic 
conversations between the British Foreign Secretary and 
accredited foreign representatives. 

Mr. Gooch’s account of British foreign policy from 1902 
to 1919 is a model of clearness and impartiality. He has 
mastered all the available material, at least in the more 
important languages, and has shirked no difficulties that 
lay in his path. It is a great pity, however, that the plan 
of the work did not allow him a broader treatment. In par- 
ticular, his account of the diplomatic history of the war and 
the Peace Conference is tantalizingly concise. No doubt 
Mr. Gooch felt himself hampered by the lack of full official 
information. It is perhaps asking too much to expect that 
he should have been given access to the archives of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Secretariat’ for his account of the Peace 
Conference; but it would appear from his narrative that 
the Foreign Office itself has not been much more forth- 
coming. In a note on a single passage, on p. 342, relating to 
the Morocco crisis of 1905, we are told that “this paragraph 
is based on information kindly supplied by the Foreign 
Office,” which would suggest that this source of information 
has not elsewhere been available for Mr. Gooch’s chapters. 
If, as Lord Curzon has recently stated, the Foreign Office 
intends to adhere to its rule to respect the privacy of its 
archives for some twenty or thirty years, surely access might 
be granted to responsible inquirers like Mr. Gooch, who 
could be trusted not to transgress the limits of discretion in 





matters affecting individuals. The present situation, in 
which certain ex-Cabinet Ministers take French leave with 
public documents whilst their more scrupulous colleagues are 
debarred the means of self-defence, has little to commend it. 
In any case, Lord Curzon’s remarks afford ground for hope 
that the archives of the period previous to the accession 
of King Edward in 1901 will be thrown open to historical 
inquiry. 

Mr. Gooch makes no attempt to diminish the responsi- 
bility of Austria for the breach of the peace of Europe in 
1914, or the responsibility of the German Government for 
its complicity in the Austrian action. It is a little sur- 
prising, therefore, to find him, towards the close of his narra- 
tive, quoting with approval Mr. Lloyd George’s post-war 
dictum that “no one at the head of affairs quite meant war 
at that stage (July, 1914); it was something into which they 
glided, or, rather, staggered and stumbled.” The truth, of 
course, is, as Mr. Gooch’s narrative brings out, that the 
Central Powers “quite meant” a localized war with Serbia, 
but did not intend to provoke the full combination with 
which they actually had to contend. This is the fact. Men’s 
judgments on it will vary according to their opinion as to 
the grievances under which the Central Powers laboured, as 
to the degree of criminality in resorting to arms on short 
notice to redress them, and as to the comparative legitimacy, 
or defensibility, of localized wars in South-East Europe, in 
Tripoli, or in more remote parts of the world in which 
‘punitive expeditions”? are apt to be carried out without 
wider repercussions. 

AtrreD E, ZIMMERN. 


A GREAT POLITICIAN. 


Memoirs of My Life. By Giovanni GioLiITTI. Translated 
from the Italian by EDWARD STORER. (Chapman & Dodd. 
30s.) 


Ir was well worth while to translate this book for the bene- 
fit of English readers. His admirers used to speak of Nitti 
as l’'uomo di realtd, but the title fits many Italian politicians, 
and Giolitti best of all. 

Whether Giolitti was a great statesman may, perhaps, 
be open to question; but it is certain that he was a great 
politician, a supreme judge of the short run. Born in 1842, 
he entered the civil service in 1862, but abandoned it for a 
political career in 1882. In 1889 he entered Crispi’s Cabinet 
as Minister of the Treasury, and in 1892 he became Prime 
Minister. During the next twenty-nine years he was Prime 
Minister five times. He knew just when to give up office 
and when to come back. He knew also, it is said, how to 
“make elections.’” His Memoirs contain no rhetoric, but 
much dry humour and many good stories. 

In domestic politics he was a man of the Left. More 
than once he invited the Socialist leaders to join his Ministry, 
but his invitations were declined. He nationalized the rail- 
ways and created a State monopoly of life insurance. He 
reformed the banking system, e&tablishing State control over 
note-issuing banks and prohibiting senators and deputies 
from acting as bank directors. He reduced the taxes on 
foodstuffs and stiffened the progressive taxation of the rich. 
In 1910 he instituted manhood suffrage. 

Except in the Libyan war of 1911, he stood for peace. 
He supported the Triple Alliance, but refused to interpret 
it as an offensive bond. In 1913, as is well known, he 
rejected the Austrian proposal to employ it against Serbia, 
and he did his best to keep Italy out of the world war. On 
August 5th, 1914, he wrote to San Giuliano: “The way in 
which Austria has precipitated the conflict is brutal. My 
impression is that she will pay the penalty more than any- 
one else. A conflict between Italy and England is out of 
the question.” He was convinced from the beginning that 
the war would last at least three years. In spite of threats 
against his life, he resisted Italian intervention in 1915 up 
to the last moment. He pointed out that Italy had not 
guaranteed Belgian neutrality, and in a letter written for 
publication he added: “A man may risk his own life for 
reasons of sentiment, but not that of his country. Given the 
actual conditions of Europe, it is my belief that much may 
be obtained without going to war.” But, the plunge once 
taken, he “ refrained from all utterances which might cause 
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FLOGGING DEAD HORSES. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 





6c O flog a dead horse” is a phrase which modernly 

es interpreted means the flagellation of sentimental 
vulgarity. But, with new thought lustily breeding and 
@ new generation autocratically discarding the degrada- 
tion of sentimentality, the time-worn construction of 
pseudo-dramatic laws and orders has become merely 
farcical. 

Despite the present chaos the world is not retro- 
gressive. Minds of value still exist and whatever flare 
the “‘ dictator” daily Press may exhibit to-day one may 
be sure that intellect has extinguished yesterday. These 
comic cuts and capers cease to appeal or to have effect. 
They merely represent atavistic puerilities. 

We are sick of the boosts, puffs, stunts, bolsterings, 
cajolings, bleatings, bludgeonings, and pestiferous in- 
fluences of the vulgar Press on the drama, politics, life, 
love, and all the fundamentals which it fails to com- 
prehend. 

The policy of an Empire or the virtues of muck 
melodrama represent subjects of equal significance to 
this arrogantly plebeian mentality. 

What is the purpose ? 

Analysed it means that a certain Press says to its 
public : “Don’t think for yourself, but think as we tell 
you.” If the public accepts this dictation it displays its 
subjection and acknowledges how easily it can be ruled. 

This method of rule will fail. It is a melodramatic 
shout, and melodrama is banal. It ceases to thrill. It 
fails to inspire even a cynical smile. It is a dead horse. 
Why flog the poor beast’s body ? 

Cheap melodrama is disgustingly immoral. The 
villain and the villainess enjoy a superb life of luxury 
until just before the curtain falls, and the anemic 
heroine and the peculiarly idiotic hero suffer deserved 
mental and physical torture until the night clubs open. 
= F a miserable philosophy and an appalling entertain- 
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annoyance or disturb peace at home, this being the first 
essential in a country at war.” 

His chapter on the origins of the Libyan war will 
become classical. ‘“ When war with Turkey was declared, 
many wondered why the Government had come to this 
decision, which, to those who were ignorant of what had 
taken place, seemed to Le a hasty one. Nothing was further 
from the truth.” In the summer of 1911 he “judged that 
the time had arrived to take action,” but for several months 
“thought it best to carry on a work of diplomatic prepara- 
tion.” But “even in this it was necessary to proceed with 
great prudence, in order not to give alarm or cause compli- 
cations. If our intentions became too apparent, there was 
the danger that some Power might take it upon itself to give 
us advice, and so bring about a general discussion which 
might compromise everything by giving Turkey time to pre- 
pare for war. In order to carry out this plan, we sent the 
necessary instructions to our Ambassadors in ‘the great 
capitals. Our Ambassador in London had an easy task with 
the British Government, though the attitude of the Press was 
not equally favourable. In speaking with Sir Edward Grey 
he laid stress on the exemplary forbearance of which the 
Italian Government, in its desire to avoid complications, 
had given proofs. Sir Edward Grey received this communi- 
cation with great cordiality. He stated that he had already 
had hints which had made him aware of our difficulties. If, 
therefore, Italy, in order to guard her rights, found herself 
compelled to take action, England would give her sym- 
pathetic support. He added that it was indispensable that 
any eventual action on our part should be justified by a 
flagrant violation of our rights or by the evident demonstra- 
tion of Turkey’s intention to put us in an inferior position 
in Tripoli with respect to other nations.” Otherwise, it 
would be “difficult for him to uphold in Parliament the 
sympathy and moral support he intended to give us.”’ ‘The 
summer season, which took the Ambassadors away from 
Rome, helped considerably in keeping our preparations a 
secret, since it rendered less likely those personal contacts 
which sometimes make it impossible to keep one’s intentions 
to oneself. I arranged with San Giuliano that he was to 
remain at Vallombrosa on the prétext of taking his vacation, 
while I stayed at Bardonecchia so as to give the idea that 
nothing unusual was to be looked for. I remember that 
those newspapers most in favour of the Libyan enterprise 
reproved me caustically for absenting myself from the capital 
and not keeping in close contact with the Foreign Minister. 
These remarks pleased me very much, since they showed that 
my stratagem was working well.” The Turkish Government, 
also, ‘‘was taken quite by surprise by our ultimatum.” 

Nine years later Mr. Lloyd George showed no less “ cor- 
diality” than Sir Edward Grey. Speaking to the Italian 
Ambassador in London, he said that “the almost certain 
victory of the Republicans in the impending Presidential 
election in the United States was a card in our favour, 
seeing that the disappearance of the man who had done so 
much to uphold their claims would necessarily have 
a depressing moral effect in Jugo-Slavia. He added that if 
he were in my place he would, if the negotiations fell 
through, not hesitate to occupy those places which we 
intended to keep.” 

Giolitti’s last Premiership, in 1920-1, when he was close 
on eighty years of age, was, perhaps, the most fruitful of 
all. In less than two years he cut loose from the Dalmatian 
and Albanian entanglements, negotiated the Treaty of 
Rapallo, expelled D’Annunzio from Fiume, relaid the basis 
of a sound public finance, and broke the workers’ occupation 
of the factories without using force. This last achievement 
killed Bolshevism in Italy. Then he retired from office, 
though undefeated in the Chamber. 

At this point the Memoirs end. The reader may add 
an epilogue. When the Fascist Revolution was legalized by 
a Parliamentary vote of confidence in Mussolini, who, in his 
speech inviting it, had threatened to turn the Chamber into a 
“ bivouac of armed black-shirts,’’ Giolitti rose from his place 
and shook Mussolini by the hand. More clearly than most 
foreign observers, he saw that forms rather than realities 
had changed, and he saluted a new Parliamentary Dictator, 

successor to himself, to Crispi, and to Cavour. 


Hvueu Datrton. 





JAPAN THE ENIGMA. 


The Co-operative Movement in Japan. By Kiyosui Oaara, 
Ph.D. (King. 12s, 6d.) 

Japan and its Educational System. By SyEp Ross MAsovop, 
B.A. (Hyderabad - Deccan : Government Central Press.) 
Japanese Civilization: its Significance and Realization. 

By KisHIO SATOMI, (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 
Japan and Her Colonies. By PouLTNEY BicELow, M.A. 
F.R.G.S. (Arnold. 15s.) 

Tne average European, when he thinks of Japan, probably 
finds his mental image a curiously mixed one. On the one 
hand he sees, through a rainbow haze, geishas and colour- 
prints and gigantic Buddhas; chivalrous Daimyos, whose 
hearts swell with a mysterious sentiment called Bushido ; 
cherry blossoms, which seem to bloom all the year round, 
and a slim and snow-veiled mountain which seems to domi- 
nate every landscape: the Japan which Lafcadio Hearn has 
evoked for a generation of tourists. On the other hand he 
sees, through no haze but with unambiguous clearness, 
machine-guns which assuredly do not eject cherry-stones ; 
battleships, electric trams, ruthless efficiency ; a stream of 
cheap and often shoddy goods flooding the markets of the 
world ; a Yellow Press beside which our own pales to a deli- 
cate primrose ; and hordes of eager and painfully intelligent 
young men, with inscrutable faces and straw hats, busy 
imbibing everything that Western universities and business 
houses can teach them, and disappearing again, as suddenly 
as they appeared, to beat us at our own game elsewhere. 
“Look here upon this picture and on this.” Which is the 
real Japan, or are both real, for all their seeming incom- 
patibility? How have the machine-gun and the cotton-mill 
been grafted on to Fujiyama and the cherry-tree? Has the 
old Japan, which was a civilization, digested the new Japan, 
which is only a Great Power? Has the characteristic 
bouquet lingered in bottles so abruptly filled with new wine? 
Or has the old Japan committed hara-kiri, disembowelling 
itself with the sword of Westernization, and leaving in its 
place a nation which has gained the whole world—commer- 
cialism, militarism, imperialism—and lost its own soul? 

Each of the four books before us throws light from a* 
different angle upon this enigma, which confronts every 
European who tries to understand Japan. The best of them 
is Dr, Ogata’s admirable study of the co-operative movement 
in Japan. The co-operative spirit has been strong there from 
ancient times, and he gives an interesting account of the 
spontaneous forms of co-operative credit societies, the 
Mujin and the Hétokusha, which played an important part 
in Japanese life long before Japan was opened to the West. 
Yet when the Japanese Government wished to promote agri- 
cultural credit societies in order to help the peasant farmer, 
it did not attempt to build upon foundations already exist- 
ing. The modern system of co-operation in Japan, as in 
India, has been imported wholesale from the West and 
imposed upon the people from above, as part of the vast 
programme of a paternal Government. Dr. Ogata pays 
tribute to the importance and outward prosperity of the 
movement in Japan, but he holds that it is a lifeless imita- 
tion of the West—co-operation without the co-operative 
spirit, an efficient machine lacking the vital spark which 
animated the Mujin and the Hotokusha in old Japan. 

Mr. Syed Ross Masood approaches the subject from 
another side. He is Director of Public Instruction in one 
of the most enlightened of the native States of India— 
Hyderabad-Deccan—and his study of Japanese education is 
significant, for it represents the attempt of one Asiatic 
nation to learn from another how Westernization and 
nationalism may go hand in hand. What most strikes him in 
the educational system of Japan is the way in which the 
sentiment of personal loyalty to the Emperor and the study 
of national history and of what we should call “ civics” are 
used to build up national pride and patriotism, and the fact 
that Japanese students are enabled to absorb Western ideas 
through the medium of their own language. He desires to 
introduce these principles into the educational system of 
his own State, laying great stress upon personal loyalty to 
the Nizam, promoting the study of Indian history, and, 
above all, pleading for the use of the vernacular in educa- 
tion ; although he recognizes the difficulty of this question 
in India, when he admits that no less than four vernaculars 
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are current in his own State alone. Mr. Kishio Satomi’s book 
is of a different kind. He gives a not very lucid exposition 
of the reformed Buddhist doctrine of Nichirenism, which has 
been revived in our own time and now numbers millions of 
adherents in Japan. From the point of view of our enigma, 
the most interesting thing about it is its essential connection 
with “the Japanese national principles,” and the belief of 
its adherents that it will spiritualize and intensify the whole 
national life. 

Here, then, are three sidelights on the problem. Dr. 
Ogata shows us a rootless Western system imposed from 
above. Mr. Masood shows us a system imposed by means of 
education, but an education which, at the same time, seeks 
to create roots by interweaving knowledge and patriotism 
and binding all together with loyalty to the Emperor. Mr. 
Satomi shows us a system which may recover its roots by 
the spread of a spiritual movement, “the Japanese national 
principles.” There remains Mr. Bigelow’s book, which pur- 
ports to be a study of Japan and her colonies, but is little 
more than the diary of a rather fortunate tourist, who 
passed through Japan, Formosa, Manchuria, Shantung, 
Korea, and Saghalin in 1921 and met a number of “the 
right people.” Since he is an adept at seeing what he wants 
to see, and Japanese officials are adepts at showing what 
they want to be seen, his view of Japanese colonial adminis- 
tration is naturally couleur de rose, and the picture of a 
universally benignant Japan is hardly disturbed by uncon- 
sidered trifles, such as “Japan has gained valuable expe- 
rience in her Formosan campaigns against the aboriginal 
Malays,’’ which he lets fall from time to time. Yet he, too, 
throws his little beam of light upon the enigma, and his 
diary is readable and illuminating, though not always in 
the way that he intends it to be. 

EILEEN Power. 


MR. RUSSELL ON 


The Prospects of Industrial Civilization. 
RUSSELL, in collaboration with DorA RUSSELL. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) ‘ 


I HAVE with the works of Bertrand Russell the same trouble 
as with those of Bernard Shaw. When either of these 
prophets is discoursing of general matters, or of some branch 
of knowledge which is utterly closed to me, I find myself 
tongue-tied by his reputation, dazzled by his wit, and 
genuinely stirred by his evident sincerity and fervour. But 
if by chance he leads me into a field of controversy of which 
I believe myself to have already made some pedestrian 
exploration, I find myself, aghast and angry, in a morass of 
lacune and misunderstandings, of begged questions and facile 
solutions. And this is rather disconcerting, and leads me to 
question whether in other matters also his contribution to the 
sum of human wisdom may not be less than I should wish to 
believe. 

With this preliminary caution, let me point out what 
seem to me some of the most attractive features of Mr. 
Russell’s latest inquiry into the drift of human society. How 
firm is his grasp of the distinction between means and ends! 
How wise his emphasis on “instinctive happiness” as the 
greatest good which a well-ordered system of society can 
promote! How penetrating his criticism of the “habit of 
judging the State as it is to contemplate, not as it is to live 
in’’—of the “administrator’s fallacy” of “aiming at some 
supposed good of the whole, rather than at the individual 
good of the separate citizens’! How refreshing, again, is his 
admission that some of the worst features of the present order 
—the maldistribution of power within the State, the mutual 
clash of nationalisms—would survive the establishment of 
Communism! And down what fascinating by-paths of 
speculation he lures us! Is the decay of religion really due 
to the fact that industry, unlike agriculture, is not directly 
dependent on the weather? Has industrialism sounded the 
knell of family life? Is envy the dominating passion of 


INDUSTRIALISM. 


By BERTRAND 
(Allen & 


middle-class middle-aged men? Are the hopes of world peace 
bound up with the establishment of great land empires— 
America, Russia, perhaps China—impotent for attack and 
invulnerable in defence? If we cannot answer these questions 
as confidently as Mr. Russell, we can at least enjoy their dis- 
cussion. 









And if we are (as who is not sometimes nowadays?) in a 
waspish and bitter mood, how we shall relish Mr. Russell’s 
poisoned darts! “England has hitherto always been a 
decisive factor in preserving that state of anarchy which our 
grandfathers called ‘ The Liberties of Europe.’” “ Wireless is 
of great practical importance: it facilitates slaughter in war, 
the dissemination of journalistic falsehood in times of peace, 
and the broadcasting of trivialities to relieve the tedium 
of evening hours not devoted to success. But the men who 
made it possible—Faraday, Maxwell, Hertz—were none of 
them the least interested in furthering this remarkable 
enrichment of human life.” ‘In lending money to a State 
the process is essentially the same, except that the result 
the State is expected to show for the money is not a railway 
or any other useful product, but an adequate number of 
dead foreigners.’’ 

I enjoy this waspishness as much as anyone, and yet 
deep down I have the feeling that it is not quite the right 
kind of waspishness for a grown man,and a philosopher. 
Perhaps Mr, Russell has too much thymus gland, or what- 
ever it is; certainly his naughtiness seems to me often to 
resemble too much that of the private schoolboy trying to 
be a “sport” at the expense of the ushers. His indignation 
is too near akin to mischievous rancour, not near enough 
akin to pity, to save the world. It seems a dreadful thing 
to say, but perhaps Mr. Russell is not sufficiently in love 
with human nature to provide it with a gospel. 

And now for my other complaint. There are matters in 
which Mr. Russell, a person, as he tells us, “of a sceptical 
and analytic disposition,” seems, like any average human 
being, to believe only what he wishes to believe. Thus, he 
calmly announces that “in England or America... the 
workers, from long practice, have come to understand the 
industries in which they are employed, and would be 
thoroughly competent to manage them themselves”: and 
that “if every man and woman worked for four hours a day 
at necessary work, we could all have enough.” The 
economist may fairly feel a little peevish at finding contro- 
versial questions, which seem to him to afford material for 
a life of useful if boring study, thus cavalierly swept aside 
out of the path of Mr. Russell’s Utopian car. 

Or take Mr. Russell on private property. Being deter- 
mined to regard its maintenance as a mere superstition, he 
asserts that belief in it was “bound up originally with 
the patriarchal family, the right which a man was sup- 
posed to have to the produce of his own labour, and the 
right which he was able to extort to what he had conquered 
by the sword,” and solemnly informs us that beyond these 
outworn appeals to abstract right “no new grounds are 
suggested ” for belief in the institution. Now Mr. Russell, 
the heir of the philosophers of all the ages, must know as 
well as anyone that by thinkers as diverse as Thomas Aquinas 
and Jeremy Bentham property has been defended not on 
grounds of abstract right, but on grounds of utility and 
expediency. If he had cared to consult the views of modern 
economists, he might have found ‘in Marshall’s “ Principles ” 
the following passage: “The rights of property, as such, 
have not been venerated by those master-minds who have 
built up economic science; . . . the tendency of careful 
economic study is to base the rights of private property not 
on any abstract principle, but on the observation that in the 
past they have been inseparable from solid progress.” Mr. 
Russell may not be convinced by this line of defence for the 
institution of property, but he has no right to ignore its 
existence. 

On the following page Mr. Russell (like Mr. Shaw before 
him) conceives himself to be knocking another nail into the 
coffin of private property by pointing out the difficulty, 
under the modern system of complicated co-operative pro- 
duction, of earmarking the product of each several worker’s 
labour. ‘Consider a porter on a railway, whose business 
it is to shunt goods trains: what proportion of the goods 
carried can be said to represent the produce of his labour? 
The question is wholly insoluble.” It seems almost incredible 
that a serious writer should thus calmly ignore the whole 
modern theory of distribution, as though Jevons and 
Marshall had never set pen to paper. It is almost as though 
I were to write a popular book on physics (for I have 
another and a better work of Mr. Russell’s fresh in my 
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A Great New 
Novel About London 
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“*Riceyman Steps’ is the peer of 
‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ and ‘Clay- 
hanger’... the book makes most of 
our recent triumphs in fiction seem 
rather paltry affairs.”—J. B. PRIESTLY 
in the Spectator. 


“Anything more exquisite, for in- 
stance, than the little three-page 
love scene which is chapter VII., is 
inconceivable. The book, far from 
being a depressing book, is a joyous 
and invigorating book.”’—Couniry 
Life. 


“T congratulate Mr. Bennett. He 
has never written and he never will 
write a tale more _ splendidly 
magnificent in its piety and its 
tenderness.”—JAMES DOUGLAS in the 
Sunday Eapress. 
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excellent compilation.” 


future ought to be secure.” 


should read.” 





Losden: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.,, 
41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 


A book which should be read by every young man starting 
in life who desires to achieve success. 


ALFRED 
YARROW | 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By ELEANOR C. BARNES 
(LADY YARROW) 


With nine Coloured Plates and 75 other illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Times: ‘‘ We get a picture of a man who carved 
out his way by steady application, fair dealing, and 
innate engineering skill to the establishment of a 
undertaking that has become famous all over the world.” 

The GLascow HERALD: “ The book is a great and 
inspiring story. It is a triumph of good writing and 


great 


The JourNAL oF ComMERCE: “Alfred Yarrow has 
made his mark, and as long as British industry pos- 
sesses men of his type to maintain its traditions, the 


The LANCET: ‘‘ This book ought to be in the hands of 
every boy, not only those who are going to be engineers, 
for it is a handbook to patience, perseverance, and how 
to spend money when it is made.” 


ENGINEERING: ‘‘A book which all young engineers 


The ENGINEER: “ This book will remain unchallenged 
as a source of accurate information.” 
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mind) without mention of the work, net merely of Bohr, 
but of Mendeleeff. 

These are the complaints of an economist; but how am 
I to feel sure that the serious student of foreign affairs or 
of psycho-analysis will not have similar bones to pick with 
other of Mr. Russell’s constructions? It seems a dreadful 
thing to say, but I do not feel sure that Mr. Russell, dis- 
tinguished devotee of truth as an object of search, is suffi- 
ciently in love with truth as a method of conversation to 
venture safely into other fields than those in which he 
rules as an acknowledged master. 

D. H. Rosertson. 


FIVE NOVELS. 
By T. F. Powys. With Woodecuts by 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s ) 
By C. Nina Boye. (Allen & Unwin. 


Black Bryony. 
R. A. GARNETT. 

Nor All Thy Tears. 
7s. 6d.) 

Susanne—and the Sun. By GERTIE DES. WENTWORTH JAMES. 
(Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 

Followers of the Sea. By Morwry Ronerts. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 


A Perfect Day. By Bouun Lyncu. 


Ir exuberance, apart from its spatial value, induces a false 
feeling of power in the popular novelist and an enjoyment 
that, conveying itself to the fictitious characters, makes them 
more agreeable than they might be and this world the best 
of all possible substitutes, a contrary effect may be caused 
by parsimony in words. All of these books, except the first, 
have the corollary virtues of abundance, such as optimism 
and excessive good nature. “ Black Bryony,” however, has 
literary quality, and a style so apparent as to be, in a stricter 
word, mannerism. It is terse, astringent, and to those who 
do not take it as a slightly malicious study in the Picaresque 
it will be, no doubt, disagreeable. Most of Mr. Powys’s. 
- characters are bad or despicable. In the hands of a serious 
realist his tale would be sordid enough. With a technique 
that suggests the eighteenth-century novelists, Mr. Powys 
turns the episodes of his story skilfully, though with 
apparent casualness. His contempt for his characters is 
deeper than Gallic mockery, and he is probably, at heart, a 
moralist. Seriousness is indicated by another, and less com- 
plete, strain. A philosophy of Nature, rank, brutal, 
miasmic, confused, and violently subjective as that of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, is symbolized by the black bryony with its 
poisonous berries, choking hedges or distilled into philtres 
by country-folk for evil purposes; a conception not yet 
clearly articulate and containing unfortunate possibilities ; 
at times revealing a lack of correct observation, as a quota- 
tion will show :— 


(Nash & 


(Collins. 5s.) 


**The moon, it might be said, had taken her figure into 
the lap of its whiteness, in ordey to caress her the more, for 
its white beams touched her cheeks and reddened her lips.”’ 
To abstract the characters from the setting is to record 

mostly sin and meanness. A countryside in Wessex, or 
anywhere, beneath a fantastic, fleering moon, and, instead of 
the invaluable stage-coach in the early novels of manners, an 
old motor-omnibus, completely humanized and with an 
amusing habit of breaking down at a discreet distance from 
the ‘ Wainfleet Lion,” are the simple basis. Mary Crowle, 
the daughter of a bad-living railway porter, is a Salvationist, 
addicted, when not stirred by the spirit of preaching, to 
thievery and illicit loves. Her easy ascent from body to 
spirit—for she is completely a-moral—seems fantastic, 
unless one recalls the phenomena frequently associated with 
Revivalism. Her passing lover is the Vicar’s son, a thief and 
a blackguard. The farmers, the proprietor of the “ Wain- 
fleet Lion,” the undertaker, and the clerk are heavy-witted, 
and mocked at in an amusing, if cruel, manner by Mr. 
Powys. Necessary goodness is represented by Matthew 
Hurd, the schoolmaster, driven out by malicious tongues, 
and by the Vicar, sweet-natured as that other Vicar of 
Wakefield ; yet it is their nobility, seemingly foolish and 
futile, that brings catastrophe. Even when the carrier's 


motor finally runs into a ditch, Mary Crowle lands on her 
feet, impulsive, eager for revivalist meetings and random 
lovers as when, in the first chapter, she picked Farmer 
Told’s pocket, 





The last words of the book, being typical, may be 
quoted. The Vicar’s wife, after the tragic death of her 
husband, who had attempted to save Mary Crowle’s bastard 
from the burning vicarage, discovers that her son, to whom 
she has given three pounds after the funeral to go to Ports- 
town for a week, has committed forgery and made away with 
the little savings :— 

“Mrs. Crossley leant her head over the bank counter 
and cried like a child 

“‘The bank manager looked grave: he hated scenes, he 
hated old women, and he hated robberies.” 

The peasants in Miss Boyle’s novel, being Bretons, are 
picturesque, though less amusing that Mr. Powys’s sturdy 
countrymen. “Nor All Thy Tears” shows an apparently 
intimate knowledge of Brittany, but Miss Boyle’s evasion of 
the Curé suggests that it is purely external. Nor does it 
matter, for the plot, a skilful study in contrasts, is super- 
imposed. Leen Haye, who has married into a very conven- 
tional English family, urged by the “call” of Brittany, 
returns there with her children, and luxuriates in the tender 
memories of a youthful lost love. The end is, of course, 
happy, or comparatively so, and even “La Fourche,” the 
rock that claims a yearly victim, is robbed of its terror. 

Miss Wentworth-James’s book consists of letters written 
by a North-country girl, staying at a fashionable hotel-hydro 
in Biarritz with Lady Kingway and her son Robbie, to a 
novelist friend, Astra Hope, who believes that the southern 
sun will mature her nature. Sunshine, aided by a wicked 
Spaniard, results in Susanne’s acceptance of Robbie's pro- 
posal of marriage, and so this pleasant, exclamatory, gushing 
correspondence concludes. 

Bo’suns and mates are notorious for spending their 
time in telling yarns. Readers of Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
sea-tales will not be disappointed. 

For those who like being slapped heartily on the back 
as an aid to cheerfulness, Mr. Lynch’s bracing account of a 
perfectly happy, though simple, birthday spent by a man 


of forty may be recommended Atstin CLARKE. 


MOUNT EVEREST. 


The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922. 
Bruce and Others. (Arnold. 25s.) 


By Brig -Gen, © G, 


Tue question has often been asked: ‘“ What is the use of 
attempting to climb Mount Everest?” This book gives an 
indirect, if not a direct, answer; for, in reading its pages, 
the most determined dweller in flat places must feel the 
zest of adventure and gain a thrill which perhaps he does 
not deserve. The book is extraordinarily clear and readable. 
Necessarily, there are some technical explanations, but these 
are so arranged as not to interfere with the story, and are 
easily understood. The several sections are written by 
different members of the assaulting party, each from his own 
point of view, but they hang together intimately and give no 
sense of discontinuity. . 

The first section is written by General Bruce, and deals 
with the whole expedition from the start at Darjeeling until 
the return. Apart from descriptions of the deep forest 
scenery, the bleak, wind-swept plains of the higher parts 
of Thibet, the organizing of the “army,” and the hardships 
of transport, there is plenty of interest and amusement in 
the account of the Thibetan people—their elaborate super- 
stition and their simple philosophy. There are stories of 
“buttered tea’? which could hardly be refused after the 
kindness with which this delicacy was offered to the guests ; 
“white lies” of ingenious invention served to smooth away 
wrinkles of slighted hospitality, and the presentation of 
Homburg hats—of which, apparently, the expedition pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible supply—solved many a difficulty. 
General Bruce, too, lays stress on the -descent from the 
Rongbuck Glacier, the incredible joy of lying once more on 
thick, luxuriant grass, the comfort of rain, and the peace of 
marvellous colour in the alpine flowers, such as one has 
found, no doubt in lesser measure, on descending from snow 
and mist on the Matterhorn to the calm pastures of Breuil. 

Mr. Mallory must be left to tell his own story. His 
account of the first climbing expedition is the best section 
of the book. By its sincerity, its colossal good humour, and 
its cheerful attitude towards the ordinary (and, in this case, 
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Prevention 


is the keynote of the 


Church Army’s 
Work 


in PROBATION and REFORMA- 
TORY HOMES and = especially in 
PREVENTIVE HOMES 


where lads and girls from difficult and 
dangerous surroundings are received and 
trained. 


Wise Cure 


has sometimes to be the watchword, 
Then 


LABOUR HOMES for ex-prisoners, 
** Down and Outs ”’ and others, RESCUE 
HOMES for women ; women’s Temperance 
home and many other agencies have a 
necessary work on the 
Eternal Principles 
of Christian Love; 
Uplifting Sympathy 
and Practical Help 


Please assist by sending Cheques, crossed “ Barclay’s a/c 
Church Army,” payable to Preb. Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 








encom Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, W.1. 





NOTICE 


PUBLICATION OF MR. KEYNES’ 
NEW BOOK 


MONETARY REFORM 


(7s. 6d. net) 


HAS BEEN POSTPONED UNTIL 
DECEMBER llth OWING TO THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2 


























OXFORD 
BGDKS FORBOY/s.GIRL/ 


HE Oxford Imprint means as 
much on a book for children 
as on a book for scholars. 


Ask for Herbert Strang’s new book 
“Honour First,” 6s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















The Best Smoke 
of the Day. 


OME say that the first smoke 
of the day is the best one. 
Others maintain that the 

after-dinner pipe yields the most | 
pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. After all what does it matter 
when you know that you are sure 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fill your pipe 
with Player’s Navy Mixture? 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE | 
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Simi CONSTABLE : 10-12 Orange St. W.C.2 mg 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONSE 


PUBLICATIONS 
THE 


FOURTH ASSEMBLY 


Being the September number (No. 9.) of the Monthly 
Summary. Annual Subscription 5s. net post free. 


RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
sees by the Assembly during its FOURTH 
SESSION (September 3rd to 29th, 1923). Special Spe. 
ment No. 17 to the Official Journal. 2s. 6d. net 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
New Edition, containing the Amendments adopted 
by the Second, Third and Fourth Assemblies. 1s.net 


Published by 


















10 Mines — 
evry Selsbianding 


brings strength and health 

: to every part of the system. 
Cd Muscles are toned up, carriage 
is improved, and the digestive 
organs are able to work better. 
You should use one. It will do 


z splendid service. Get one at 
7: your sports’ shop. List /ree. 










HERBERT TERRY & Sons Ltd. 
Manufacturers 
Redditch. Eng. 
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decidedly unpleasant) incidents of life, it brings home to us 
what bravery and companionship among men can be. To 
find a true tale so charmingly told is rare. We see the 
mountain as an indomitable foe, superb and beautiful; we 
feel the pitiless wind; we realize the great difficulty of 
breathing and moving, and our imagination is stirred. But 
the absurdity of Mr. Morshead being addressed as Longstaff 
for a night and a day, of Mr. Mallory and Mr. Norton wedged 
tightly in a sleeping-bag, of cuddling boots in bed to keep 
them warm, and of the rucksack which fell to perish miser- 
ably on the Rongbuck Glacier, are links between the human 
being at home and the human being on Everest! 

Mr. Mallory writes also about the third attempt. From 
the beginning, weather conditions made it very improbable 
that the summit would be reached, but, to quote his own 
words: “In any case, to retire now, if the smallest chance 
remained to us, would be an unworthy end to the expedition.” 
However, the terrible disaster of an avalanche in a seemingly 
innocent place swept away seven porters, and the survivors 
returned immediately to the Base Camp. 

The burning question of oxygen is dealt with by Captain 
Finch. His arguments, though good, are not completely 
convincing. There seems little doubt that oxygen should be 
employed, especially in the higher camps, to induce sleep ; 
but opinion is divided about the use of it in the final assault, 
when the weight of the cylinders would be a severe handicap. 
After all, despite oxygen, Captain Finch and Geoffrey Bruce 
turned back for fear of exhaustion, while Mr. Mallory’s 
party failed, not from this danger, but through insufficient 
time. Captain Finch’s style is less happy than 
Mr. Mallory’s, but his discoveries and statistics will be 
invaluable for the next attempt on the mountain. 

Mr. Somervell gives a very clear summary of the possi- 
bilities of acclimatization at great heights, and also an 
interesting account of Thibetan colour and culture, especially 
native music. Dr. Longstaff closes the volume with an 
account of his activities in collecting specimens for natural 
history purposes, though the Thibetan law against shooting 
natyrally restricted his efforts. 

No one can help being stirred by the book. The photo- 
graphs are enough to make the least adventurous realize the 
esthetic attractions of mountains. The records are written 
by men who regard mountaineering as a sport worthy of 
kings, and for whom the thrill of assaulting Mount Everest 
is worth the danger and difficulty. Even though the Demons 
who howl round the crags of the summit threaten to throw 
down the intruder, and whistle in their rage over the North 
Col (infuriated, we are told, by holy services held in the 
Rongbuck Monastery), these men will start again on their 
long quest. We may rejoice, even if only for the reason that, 
not long hence, we shall be reading of the third (and last?) 
campaign in man’s struggle with the greatest mountain in 


the world. 
T. G. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Notable British Trials: Trial of Neill Cream. Edited by 

W. T. SHorE. (Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 

As is the case with the rest of this series, this ‘“ Trial ”’ 
is well edited and of considerable interest. The most curious 
factor in the case of Neill Cream was his almost deliberate 
and extremely persistent intention to incriminate himself. 

* * a 


The Chintz Book. By MAcIVER PERCIVAL. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Mr. Percrvat’s books are always noticeable for the tact 
of their illustrations, and “ The Chintz Book ”’ is no excep- 
tion to the rule. The history of chintz is the history of the 
East India trade and the consequent ‘‘ chinoiserie’’’ craze 
which raged, with beneficent results, through Europe for close 
on two hundred years. It is difficult to say whether these 
charming designs should in general be considered European 
or Oriental work, as frequently the chintzes were made by 
Buropean workmen settled in the East. The patterns are 





probably no longer suitable for house decoration, owing to 
the smaller rooms which we now inhabit, but they are full 
of délight in themselves and certainly far superior to the 
products of the Japanese craze which came in with Impres- 
sionism. Mr. Percival’s book provides some delightful clues 
to the history of eighteenth-century taste. 





Labour and the Industrial Revolution. By E. C. Faircuip. 

(Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 

Mr. Farrcaitp is a “ Reformist ’’; he believes that the 
industrial revolution can only be achieved by political action. 
His book is designed to support this thesis through a con- 
sideration of conditions and views in the period 1760 to 1832. 
His analysis is often interesting and valuable; but its rele- 
no and its internal connection of thought are not always 
obvious. 





‘THE DRAMA 


THE APOGEE OF THE CHRONICLE PLAY. 


lhe Pheenix Society: “ Edward II.” By Christopher 
Marlowe. 

“* Epwarp II.’”’ was not, apparently, at the time it was 
written, nor has it since become, one of the most popular 
plays of the author. Except for several isolated passages 
of surpassing beauty, it seems, at first sight, lacking in 
the genuine Marlovian bravura. ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty 
line ’’ is almost conspicuous by its absence. Before 
writing ‘“‘ Edward I1.,’’ Marlowe tossed contemptuously 
into the corner the buskins of Tamburlaine, and decided 
on something new and greater. He took the Chronicle 
play, such as “The Famous Victories of Henry V.” 
and “The Troublesome Reign of King John,’’ and 
endeavoured to construct therefrom an independent work 
of art, instead of merely transcribing long passages from 
Holinshed or Stowe. He was not completely successful. 
The ripe fruit was eventually to be gathered by one ever 
greater than he. ‘‘ Edward II.’’ is still primitive. The 
author has certainly exercised far more discretion than 
his predecessors in the selection of his material, so as 
to obtain psychological and constructional unity. But 
he has allowed too much of the original to remain. The 
time is too telescoped. Twenty years of Edward’s reign 
and three of his successor’s are huddled into a single play. 
Partly for this reason, the conduct of the Queen is uncon- 
vincing. For the first half of the play she spaniels her 
husband: in the second half, she is little better than 
a fiend. But Marlowe found the inconsistency in 
Holinshed and did not think it worth his while to 
remove it. Still, all the faults of ‘‘ Edward II.’’ are 
the faults of a primitive. It is one of those works of 
art which cannot be judged in pure esthetic isolation. 
It effected a revolution in stage technique, and saved 
Shakespeare an infinity of trouble. 

It is difficult not to think of Marlowe’s “ Edward ”’ 
in terms of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard II.’’ Mr. Robert- 
son has indeed argued with force that “Richard ”’ is 
a Marlowe play, merely retouched by Shakespeare, but 
most readers will be conscious of a different atmosphere. 
At any rate, there is far greater unity of plot and 
psychology, though the achievement is still not perfect. 
Most people will also find “ Richard ’’ the more attrac- 
tive play ; but here they will be opposed by several fine 
judges, including Lamb, who has written in a famous 
passage :— 

“The reluctant of abdicating royalty in 

Edward furnished hints which Shakespeare scarce 

improved in his ‘ Richard II.,’ and the death scene of 

Marlowe’s King moves pity and terror beyond any scene, 

ancient or modern, with which I am acquainted.” 

But Shakespeare’s most striking improvement on 
Marlowe is to be found not in ‘‘ Richard II.’”’ but in 
‘“‘ King John.’’ Marlowe’s young Edward has nothing 
in him pathetic except his situation. Similarly placed, 
Henry III. is all tears in his pious affection :— 
‘‘T am the cygnet to this pale, faint swan 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 

And from the organ pipe of frailty sings 

His soul and y to their lasting rest.’’ 

But Shakespeare’s careful study of “ Edward II ”’ is 
everywhere noticeable. With how little effort has he 
translated into something still more golden the lines of 
Edward :— 

‘* Gallop e, bright Phebus, through the sky, 

And dusky night in rusty iron car; 
Between you both shorten the time, I pray.” 
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The International Service 





of the Society of Friends 


A TRAGEDY of HUMAN MISERY 
and HUNGER 


Even the most casual reader of the newspapers must 
be impressed by the tragedy which has overtaken 
the people of Germany. The unparalleled fall in 
the rate of exchange has brought untold suffering 
upon all classes of the population and for many 
there is nothing but starvation ahead. 





The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Nurn- 
berg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 
under the Friends’ Council for International 
Service, a wide scheme of relief to the middle- 
classes, students, children and aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to the Friends’ Council for Inter- 
national. Service, Carl Heath, Secretary (Room 10), Devonshire 
House, 13%, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Friends’ Council 
for International Service. 

Clothing for Germany should be sent to the Friends’ Ware- 
house, McLean’s Buildings, New Sireet Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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AN ADEQUATE YIELD 
WITH 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


ABBEY ROAD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Soeieties Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 
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Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from 
1/- to £50,000. 




















Interest 0 
up to 





Free of 
income tax. 

















Prompt withdrawals for the full 
amount required with interest added. 



















INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM 
HAROLD BELLMAN, Secretary, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 
Telephone: Hampstead 88, 
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Triple-Proofed Gabardine 


(The Fameus Officer’s Coat), 

This Coat is a combined £2 

Winter Overcoat and Raincoat. (Carriage 
Its unique features are: — paid). 

1. It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It is a rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for cold . 
weather use) which can be fixed or removed 
in a minute. 

4. All materials used in the production of this 
Coat are guarant fast dyes. 

The lining can be removed without in any wey 
affecting the smart appearance of the coat, whic 
inthis way can be worn in mild or rainy weather, 
Post free on receipt of £2, under our rantee 
to refund the money should the coat fail to give 
satisfaction on delivery, Also Navy Biue at 
45/- carriage paid, When ordering give your 
height and chest measurement (taken over waist- 
coat). Customers abroad please add 2/6 per coat 
extra to cover postage. Ovrde:s by post to 


} CURZON BROS., Ltd. 


f The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters. 
36-37 New Bridge St., London, E.C 4. 
(48 Shops In London and Suburbs.) When ordering mention “ Nation.” 














LECTURES, MEETINGS &c, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘THE ORIGIN OF THE MONROE 

DOCTRINE” will be given by PROFESSOR S. E. MORISON, 
Ph.D. (Harmsworth Professor of American History, University of 
Oxford), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), at 5 p.m., on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 
1923. The Chair will be taken by Professor A. F. Pollard, M.A.,, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Professor of English History in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 








ATIONALISM AND THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 

A LECTURE on the above subject will be delivered by 
MR. JOSEPH McCABE, at CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER (near 
St.  James’s Park Station, District Railway), on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 26th, 1923. The Chair will be taken, at 8 p.m., by 
MR. WILLIAM ARCHER. ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Front Seats, 
pag Rn — 2 Bae cy: Ped be obtained from the 
ry, onalist Press Association Limited, Nos. 5 ‘ 
Court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 4. ” ee 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 

early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who es Authors’ interests first. Over twenty 
years’ experience.—93 and 94, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 














YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING MSBS., 1s., per 1,000 words, 
—NANCY McFARLANE (“B”"), 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. Is. 
carbon copy 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


Ex gy EE 4g cae A Sheciption. Best materials only. 
° perfect wor elivered.—M. t 
65, Claverton-street, London, 8.W. 1. — 











“JT YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. Reduction 
quantity. -— oN Sa, 200 testimonials, including 


Helen Mather’s. dient Typing Co. - 
ton-road, E. 5. ” ne he ee oe 





LPAEN to Write Articles aud Stories; earn while learning. 
Illus. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, l3r, Victoria Street, BM. 


OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive desi f —Wri 
B “cssonnes Artist lngrevers, bent 8 Maths ten 
2, Easteastle Street, London, W. 1. 








OOKBINDING.—All classes, leather, linen, &c., fair prices. 


Private libraries maintained.—Maroc, 1, Artesian-road, West- 
bourne Grove. 








TRADE NOTICES. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 16, Chardmore-road, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 
London, 8.W. 18. 





. 








dards | 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 61 I/- 2/6 & 4/6. 
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The change is but slight to Juliet’s prayer :— 

‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phebus’ lodging: such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west 
And bring in cloudy night immediately.” 

The Phenix Society wrestled with immense 
difficulties owing to the illness of Mr. Yarrow, who most 
pluckily played Edward, when he ought to have been in 
bed, and gave a creditable, if somewhat unpoetical 
version of the play. The Gaveston of Mr. Thesiger was 
not my idea of the part, but it was logically conceived 
and carried through with spirit; while Mr. Edmund 
Willard gave an interesting performance as Young 
Mortimer. The cumbrous armour of the Barons clanked 
rather heavily about the stage, but certainly enabled the 
wearers to make a striking contrast, in their barbarous 
feudalism, to the artistic and civilized ambitions of 
Edward and Piers. They well deserved the minion’s 
reproach :— 

‘“‘ Base leaden Earls that glory in your birth, 

Go sit at home and eat your tenants’ beef.’ 

The first half of the play was taken with praise- 
worthy speed, but unfortunately it got slower and slower 
as the afternoon advanced. When will producers realize 
that it is almost impossible to go too fast? Nevertheless, 
when all criticism has been made, the revival was 
thoroughly interesting, and both actors and producer 


deserve our hearty thanks. 
Francis BIRRELL, 





SCIENCE 


VITAMINS. 


MankInp is still a child and believes in fairy tales. It 
hopes for a happy issue by: magic out of all its afflictions. 


For millennia it has sought its Philosopher’s Stone and 
its Elixir of Life: endless gold and endless life. More 
prosaic to-day, it trusts in tariffs and patent nostrums. 
That is why the story of the vitamins has so seized hold 
of the public’s imagination. Whatever the vitamins are 
to the sober researcher, to the man in the street they are 
Magic with all its promise of something for nothing. 

But even in the science of dietetics their magic lure 
has been disastrous. Just as the gold of Klondike drew 
the criminal, the prostitute, and the weakling as well 
as the real adventurer, so have the vitamins drawn the 
charlatan, the wastrel, and the sloppy-minded as well 
as the pioneer man of science. But experiments in 
dietetics, unlike the voyage to Klondike, are fatally 
easy. And all the half-baked, untrained dabblers in 
science, with mentalities fed by the stunt Press, have 
rushed in and piled up observations a thousandfold. To 
separate the gold from the dross is more than a life- 
time’s work. We need a Napoleon of science to 
marshal the “ facts.’’ We need an exposure of all the 
charlatanry. We have to recognize that the researchers 
in dietetics with a scientific conscience and a power to 
plan experiments and draw sound conclusions from their 
observations can be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Such is the pessimistic train of thought started by 
the reading of “ Vitaming,’’ by Ragnar Berg.* The 
author is the director of the laboratory of physiological 
chemistry at the well-known health resort Weisser 
Hirsch. His book is one of those marvels of ant-like 
industry which we associate with German science. It has 
been translated into English by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
The translators have done their work well, and few of 
the little errors so dear to the heart of omniscient 
reviewers have crept in. We could wish, however, that 





** Vitamins: a Critical Survey of the Theory of Accessory Food 
Factors.” By Ragnar Berg. Translated from the German by Eden 
and Ceder Paul. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 


they had suppressed their preface and allowed the book 
to speak for itself. It is amazing. 

The reader rises from the perusal of a chapter 
feeling as if he had been beaten about the head with a 
club. A rain, or hail, of facts has fallen on his intel- 
ligence till he cries, reversing Carlyle’s plea, “ Give me 
a theory. It’s worth a thousand facts.’’ No fewer than 
1,556 references are collected in the Bibliography, most of 
them dating between 1918 and 1922. When one questions 
whether a man could read and understand and assimilate 
such a mass of work, one realizes that he must have read 
most of them in abstract. The rate of exchange pre- 
cludes the purchase of the English and American 
journals in which most of the work has_ been 
published. [It is an odd trait of the modern physiologist 
and biochemist, this of reading a paper through another 
man’s eyes and not turning to the original.] Conse- 
quently, Berg has frequently got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick with a perversity that looks almost wilful 
(e.g., the quotation of Bulley’s work on keratomalacia, 
p. 232). His values are all wrong. The first clean 
authoritative work on vitamins, which will be quoted as 
a classic for all time, was done by Gowland Hopkins at 
Cambridge. He, more than any other, laid the firm 
foundations of vitamin research, and has pulled up, from 
time to time, the more hare-brained of his co-workers in 
dietetics. It is a pity that his fundamenta] work gets 
such grudging acknowledgment in Ragnar Berg’s book. 
The half-baked, the cooked, and the overdone in dietetics 
all receive an equal weight with the rest. How far the 
author has stunned his own intelligence can be judged 
from the two following extracts :— 

“He gave white rats so spare a diet for a period 
ranging from eleven to twenty-two days after their birth 
that they did not put on weight at all from the time of 
birth ” (p. 201). 

(This entirely without comment as to how it was done.) 

“ ... the mammary glands, the maternal organs 
which are mainly mene for the well-being of the 
offspring during the period that immediately follows 
birth ”’ (p. 205). 

The book is most decidedly not one for the lay public, 
nor for the fledgling student. 

But for the worker in the subject of dietetics, for 
one who has actually made experiments with vitamins 
and still possesses a critical soul and a scientific con- 
science (if these two things are distinguishable), the book 
will be invaluable. It deals not only with vitamins, but 
with the biological value of proteins, with the importance 
of the balance of inorganic salts in the diet (Berg’s own 
speciality), and with beri-beri, rickets, keratomalacia, 
scurvy, war oedema, and pellagra—in short, with the 
deficiency diseases. 

For the man in the street the following sums up the 
present situation in dietetics. In addition to the 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, salts, roughage, and water 
of the diet, mysterious substances of unknown composi- 
tion called vitamins are essential to health. There are 
three classes of vitamins, and the distinction between the 
classes has been made according to their physical reac- 
tions, the foods in which they are found, and their 
physiological effects. Probably they belong to the class 
of chemical substances called catalysts. To cut down 
foods which contain vitamins in one’s diet is to risk 
ill-health. 

As much as the average man need know is that if 
he takes a mixed diet based on fresh meat, vegetables, 
and fruits he is safe. If from poverty or ill-health he 
takes a restricted diet, he should see that it contains:— 

(i.) Milk fat (as milk, butter, or cheese), fish oils 
(as in herrings, mackerel, or cod-liver oil), or fresh green 
food for vitamins of Class A; é 

(ii.) tomatoes, brown bread, or marmite for Class 
B; and 

(iii.) oranges, lemons, onions, and green food (or 
tomatoes) for Class C. 

There is little that is magical in the new dietetics. 
It is, for the average man, a safeguard against the 


sophistication of foodstuffs by commerce. 
V. H. M. 








